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THE EMPEROR AND 
HIS CONQUEROR 

TWO TRIUMPHS 

. Scenes in the Streets of Rome 
and London 

THE KISS OF MUSSOLINI 

The Emperor Haile Selassie has 
found a home in England for a little 
while, He finds a second home in the 
hearts of the British people for all time. 

The welcome he received from thou¬ 
sands of Londoners of all classes was an 
assurance of the S5nnpathy felt for him 
in undeserved misfortune and of.admira- 
tion for the fortitude and dignity with 
which, he has borne it. London's wel¬ 
come whs indeed the expression of the 
deep feeling of pity and indignation 
throughout the \vorld at the cause 
which has brought him. here, ; 

> r Hp 

Memorable - words - spoken by the 
Emperor went to the core of this 
emotion. He said, We ;feel: that you 
share our sorrow, for Ethiopia' is/the 
victim of a war .which was forced on her. 
Wc left Ethiopia.because wp wished to 
avoid more cruel bloodshed. We have 
; done what we could." i 

‘ Indeed Haile Selassie'has done what 
he could. It was hot for him to recall 
at that moment his efforts to raise his 
backward hountry to the level of more 
civilised peoples; nor his to denounce 
the^ intrigues and treachery which 
brought his plans and hopes to naught. 
He could not refrain, nor can we, from 
recalling in a brief sentence the way in 
which the war had been conducted by 
the Italian aggressor. But he had no 
more^to, say of a cause'betrayed than 
" May justice reign over the earth for 
always." ; 

The World’s Duty 

It will, though to this proud royal 
exile, who can say or do nothing mean, 
the time when " the strokes of injustice 
will surely rebound " may seem long in 
coining. It may be that the sacrifice 
of Haile Selassie and his kingdom will 
awaken the world to a higher sense of 
its duty to the weak and the oppressed. 
Then in the exiled Emperor will the 
linek of a rugged American poet find a 
^ new meaning. ‘ ^ ' 

’ ^ Did we think victory great ? "Yea, and 

indfid it is ; htii now it seems to me, 'when 
it cannot he helped, that defeat is great. 

Contrasting with the unfettered wel¬ 
come of a free pepple to the upholder of 
a. lost cause was the acclamation given 
by Italy, to \ his conqueror Marshal 
Badogliol' While the Emperor arrived 
in London' the Marshal, conqueror by 
poison gas, was arriving in Rome. 

' No Roman genefaL leading his cap- ’ 
■ tives in chains had a more resounding 







HAILE SELASSIE, EMPEROR OP ABYSSINIA, IN LONDON 


triumph. Princes and mayors and 
generals met him at Naples; flowers 
were showered on his car as it passed 
through the streets. Mussolini kissed 
him when he arrived at Rome. The 
Marshal had won for Italy the kingdom 
the Emperor had lost. There was no 
need to say how it had been won, 
and it was not the time to consider the 
cost of victory. , 

As for us, we remember another arrival 
in Rome a long Ipng time ago. The^c 
arrived in that ancieiit capital a,British 
captive named Caractacus, son of 
Shakespeare's Cymbeline, , that King. 
Cunobelin who reigned in. Colchester in 
the days when our island was covered 
with dense forests, the : days when 
Christ was walking about the hills pf 
Palestine. They led Caractacus in 
chains through the streets of' Rome) 
and this is what he said to them,: ' /, ' V, 

r had horses, men, arms', vuedlihi . Do 
you ivonde'r I was reluctant to lose them.? 
Because you zvish to lord it over all the 
world must everyone else accept slavery ? 

^'Sldy^me if you ivill, and I shall soon 
he forgotten. Spare my life, and I 'shall 
he an eternal memorial to your clemency. 


To the eternal glory of Caesar be it 
said that Claudius struck off the proud 
man's chains, and as he walked about 
Rome, marvelling at its magnificent 
buildings, he turned to his guide and 
said : And yet you who possess all these 
things covet the shanties of Britain ! / 

' Marshal Badoglio marches through 
Rome in triumph, with the kiss of 
Mussolini bn his cheek; but who would 
not rather be Haile Selassie in London, 
with the love of a people about him aiid 
the assurance of life well lived in his 
warm ■ and, generous heart ?, 


A REMEMBRANCE 

.We-hope those motorists who have 
' shown no gratitude for free treatment 
, in :hospitals-after accidents will read 

^ this story. .. - . 

. Twenty.years ago James Tait Johnston 
. was brought in a convoy of wounded 
from the .Front to the .Metropolitan 
' Hospital, Haclmey, . He has lately died 
) at Taunton, and in his will he left ;^50o 
; to the hospital * * in recognUipn, of the 
' kind attention received in the ' army 
ward during the spring of 1916,” 


BROTHER JOHN AND 
BROTHER MACK 

THEY HAVE A GOOD IDEA 

The Machine That Will 
Help the Poor 

• COTTON-PJGKER’S FRIEND 

A new invention and a new hopft 
have come into America’s cottonfields. 

The new invention is a machine for 
picking cotton. The new hope is that, 
almost for the first time since machines 
' began to displace men in the field of 
labour, this one will be turned to 
. their advantage. , / ; . , '' 

Tt would not be so employed without 
the help and consent of its inventors. 
But these, two brothers, John and Mack 
Rust, have themselves been poor men, 
and were well able to realise what a 
machine like theirs, if it did all expected 
of it, would mean in throwing cotton- 
pickers out of work. 

Rival of Hand Labour 

■The machine is expected to pick in 
’ eight hours as much as a good hand- 
picker can gather in three months. 

' If/it were adopted all over fhe cofton- 
,. fields eight out of ten of the men# 
...women, and children who live by picking 
cotton would find their occupation 
gone. The sorry condition of poverty- 
stricken Negroes and of half-starved 
' poor Whites would be made worse. 

■' fBrother John and Brother Mack con¬ 
sidered the matter from all sides; Would 
it be possible to make of their machine 
an instrument for helping the labourer 
instead of harming him ? It might if he 
could be placed on new cotton-growing 
land where he would work on a profit- 
sharing basis, The land would be 
bought with the profits arising from the 
manufacture, sale, and licences of the 
Rust cotton-picker. 

That is the Rust scheme, which may 
be shortly , described asbne in .which the 
profits of the machine,; that displaces 
• thousands of workers will -be used to 
' help the workers who are displaced. 

. The Rust Foundation 

What the Rust cotton-picker. can do 
■ h^-s. been shown. Its work ; has’ beeit 
good enough to borrow moneyv oh to 
buy the farm lands in Arkansas, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Mississippi for the out-of-work 
cotton-pickers. The worst off of these 
are the so-called share-croppers, who 
receive only payment for a share of 
' the cotton they pick. This share is 
brought down to next to nothing by 
deductions and charges for food and rent. 

Share-cropping is one of the biggest 
scandals of the cottonfields. The Rust 
Foundation, which is the scheme 
devised by the brothers Rust to help 
the cotton-pickers by giving nine-tenths 
of the profits of their invention to lift 
these men out of their misery, may shed 
the light of a new day on cotton. ^ 
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SOCIALISM IN 
FRANCE 

Very Big Plans ' 

THREE WOMEN IN THE CABINET 

Great changes are in prospect for 
France under her Socialist Prime 
Minister, Blurn... 'M,. Bluni 

has announceciva programme of reforms 
which are more far-reaching „than- any 
French “Government has 'undertaken for 
many years. He .hopes to'bring about 
recovery in uidustr^^^ reduce unemploy¬ 
ment, and still 'heep. th^ franc on^ the 
gold standard.^' .In sliort, 1 France is to 
see the 'Socialist programme of riational- 
isatioh ^ '“caj'ried i^to; being —^ unless 
somethfhg should happen to prevqht it, 

' In the midst pf alLthese events comes 
one more dram'atic change ; for.the first- 
time in her history France has; women 
in her/. ppverhn>eiit^. a -fa^ more 
remarkable because. women, may neither 
stand not vote fprJhe 'Ftench Parliament, _ 
The Prime; Minister, however, niay 
appoint'.hs Ministers.-rpeople who are' in\ 
neither Senate d’or Chamber, and M. Leon 
. Blum,. the • SociaHst /head of the new 
Government,‘has given important posts 
in his Cabinet: to. three , women \yho 
belong to no ppliticar party. 

Daughter of Madame Curie 
One .of the threCi Madame Joliot- 
Curie, is aiWorld-famous figure, for not 
only is she the daughter of the famous 
Madame Curie, discoverer of radium, 
but she has herself discovered radio¬ 
active elements ■■and has received the 
Nobel Prize for'Chemistry. ■ She has how., 
been .. appointedHnder-Secretary . for 
Scientific Resear:c:h. . v . 

The two other wothen will control 
work for the nation's children. Madame 
Suzanne Lacoire, aVetired schoolmistress, 
is to be Under-Secretary for Children's 
Welfare,;? hnd.Madams ,Cecile Brun-. 
schwig, wife of ^n^iprofesspr of philosophy, 
is Under-Secretary^for ■ National Edu¬ 
cation ' Mada'inS'- Brunschwigfounded 
the French Uhipu; for Worneh's Suffrage, 
and !was - appoihfedan officer, Qp .the, 
Legion o f. Honour /for; Jier devoted Avork 
for refugees during The war. V -, . /:/, 
Tfie :.new. Goyernrnent has in' it i8 
Socialists, the otUey members- belonging 
to the Socialis-t-Radical'Party. M. Helbos 
is Foreign''Mimster •■-and the^ fffinous' 
M. Herriot has ■beCh plectcd ’Presiclenfc - 
of. the. Ghamben M. Leon Blum ! has 
begun his Avork^ai. bf great-social . 

and financial confusion: in France, but 
his Government 's a; iriore, pronounced 
supporter of what the League stands fol* 
than any of its predecessors. ■ ' ■ • ' ' ' • 

THE THINGS THAT 

maWer MGST 

Two Nations Will Exchange 
AThem ; 

Germany and Hungary haye signed an 
agreement which will bring them very 
close together imall those fields of human 
endeavour which last longest and matter 
most. ‘ . 

This agreement relates to education, 
science and ; art, drama and wdreless, 
games and ‘travel. Professors and 
scholars will be exchanged by, colleges, 
and research workers in one country 
will be found .posts in the institutions of 
the other.' > The German Government is 
to maintain a Professor of Hungarian 
Language, and Literature at Berlin Uni¬ 
versity and the Hungarian Government 
is to establish a Professorship of German 
Literature at Budapest.. . There will bo 
educational tours and holiday cruises in 
which the young folks of both countries 
wUl meet, .while both Governihehts will 
support cbmihuriity games. • • 

Libraries' their shelves 

enrichedffiy gifts/bf ;books dealing Avith 
the. culture of ;each. country,: ,A perma-^ 
nent commission isTo be .set up.,to help 
forward tbcseTricndly arrangements.' ■ 
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Good Cause Pennies THE CONCERT OF The Old Clock of 
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An Idea For the BBC 

IVe have received this most excellent 
suggestion from Mr A. /. Langmead, of, 
St Martin’s, Guernsey, and we ^adly pass' 
it on in the hope that, the B B C may do 
something in the matter, ^ ■ ; „ ., r ; ^^ 
Dear C N : ' ..- / /. 

. Could not some, provision be. niade; 
whereby persons of small means'who 
desire to send '“a few coppers to tlie 
various causes for 
which appeals are; 
broadcast week by 
week may-do ,so- 
without" unheces-" 
sary'expend '• / 
/ /1 -haye in mind 
‘cards' vsimilar tO ’ 
that'' /putlined.. 
here Avhicli cbul'd- 
be issued; on : ap;' 
^plicatibn’ by the 
• t^st;T 3 ffice;' :;AVe 
could'then': fix 
stamps up to, say, 
a maximilm of two 
shillings,' and thc. cards might even be 
carried post free by The Post Office, 
The appeal for which the .cards are 
intendejcr ; would, : sprt' 'a'iid ' check /'the 
cards and hand thern to the . Post Office ’ 
who would credit Them, with The value 
of the stamps. . ; ^ ^ 

: By this means poor people could send 
a few pence knowing that The charity 
would receive the full benefit, 

The fact that -the appeal is broadcast 
is sufficient guarantee that the object is 
worthy,. and the Post Office should be 
“ willing to assist as they derive revenue 
. from Broadcasting. A. J. Langmead - 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
OF FRANCE 

She Has Now No Pain 

, - N lady noble by birth, the, Duchesse 
; de/Brdneas, has joined ; the' arriiy of 
'^X-ray martyrs; whose nobility has been 
"their sacrifice." ' /v. >' /a:...-; ■: 

.They, called her' the Florence Nightiu; ^ 
“ gdld'bf France because offfier: devotion in 
.'employing- her skill with X-irayk for’thb 
jrelitil of hundreds .of poor patiMfts., She 
.began' her,. Avofk‘ When’, she;was ;quite 
] young, carried it on ; after her 'marriage; 
and. carried it bn. stilL when, two years - 
Lago/ it was ; found That The^^'^ had ^ 

. burned into her skin tissues and bdyoiid.. 

3 V Th ey. begged , her To give ■ up and go 
. into hospital, but she would rather go on, 
she said, for alLmust die sooner or. later, 

, and while she iiyed her skill was of vital 
importance to others. „ She. grew, ‘Averse, 
and her sufferings were greats But they 
have ceased, and she has gone where 
neither pain nor grief can now distress her. 

AND SO THEY GO ON PAINTING 

'We like the story told of one of our 
modern artists, whose titles are so often 
more interesting than their pictures. - 

This title was A Cow Grazing, and the 
spectator found it difficult to find the 
Cow or the Grass, 

;V Where is the grass?" the man 
asked. " She’s eaten it all," said the 
artist. " But where is the cow ? " the 
man asked. "You don't think.she would 
be such a fool as to stay when she had 
. eaten all the grass," was the answer. 


BLESS THEM 

■From a police court report ; ’ 

Motor; Driver; The street was in¬ 
fested with children at the time.- < 
Judge ' Owen Thompson : ' I should 
. say the street was blessed with children,. 


^ Pronunciations in This Paper • 

Confucius •. . 'Coh-few-she-us 

Btesiphori . . ,• . ■'. Tes-eTon *•'.: 

, Kanrr.; ,; »: . , . Kah-oo-re ^ - 

Waikato . . . -Wy-kah-to 

Zoroaster . a , Zo-ro-asTcr 


EUROPE 

A German Contribution 
at Last ? 

TvHO WANTS 40 MILLION' 
MOUTH-ORGANS?; 

' While there is yet time the Oonntry' 
must take measures against an inva¬ 
sion of harmonicas from America^ 
America . has 40 millions of . these. 
mouth-organs beloved by boy^. /.;,They 
have the harmonicas, and wc,.^do:.n6t , 
Want:,them; for having suffered . Jazz, 
The Crooner, the Blues, and the Saxo- 
; phone, we must be prepared lest; worse 
rubbish befall. 

The Americans are desperate, n One 
powerful corporation, the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, owns these 
millions, enough to furnish every boy 
in the United States with two instru¬ 
ments and still have harmonicas to 
spare. We all know the determination ; 
of these :oil . companies when they ; are. in 
a tight place I ' \ 

. Harmonicas For Oil 

How they got the harmonicas is a 
remarkable story. The company, sold oil : 
tb Germany and, as Germany could not 
pay in dollars or marks, the harmonicas 
were taken in exchange I ’ ■ 

Germany used tp send German bands 
to England, but they were a trifle com¬ 
pared with the threat of the harmonica, 
The Germans, who love music and have 
made much of/it for the rest of'the 
world, have shown Avhat ;they . think of 
their latest production by * getting rid 
of it at a handsome profit; . but we 
cannot think that if it .came in millions to 
England it would promote the harihohy 
of nations, or pour bir 611. the .troubled 
waters of the Concert bf Eurbpe.j 

HERRII^ FOR^^a 
//BREAKFAST 

/ TKe Everlasting Questipirt i 

^ ; of the Bones W ^ 

. It has always seemed to us^That the 
Herring Board could save The .■ herring' 
fishery by a very simple process, and we 
are baffled to know why it is hbt doriei 
. PIf, the hones could he, removed, from the. 
herring ~we should ..all love to breakfast 
'with it.' ;/;,. '■ ■; 

../ Orie;step has been taken in this direc¬ 
tion at any rate. Dr Johnson should .be 
living to read a pamphlet" just issued/ 
free of cost to its readers, by the Flerring 
Industry Board. The poor ..doctor was so 
weak of sight that when ; fish was set 
before him he bowed his head .over his 
plate and ate^ it with his fingers, lest 
by using a fork he should miss ^ bone 
and swallow it, ’ • ‘ / •; v. ' 

There are many, people who, better 
sighted than the doctor, share his fear of 
fish-bones, and so forego theffierring, to 
the sore disadvantage of our fishermen. 
This officiM pamphlet comes out to 
teach us how to divide the herring on 
oiir plate with ease and accuracy, and 
without danger of swallowing the bones. 

; THE AIRGUN DANGER 

Two more youths have been con¬ 
victed-' of * discharging airguns within 
50 feet of a:highway, pellets frbmf their ^ 
guns haying., struck a girl passing by. > 
..It ought to be known, but seems notr 
to be, that airguns are/ not allowed . 
without, a licence. It is . an offence 
merely to carry an unlicensed airguil on ' 
theTiighWay. . ^ ' * 

' If the law were but as severe in respect 
of murderous,celluloid, as it i§, in regard / 
to these much less deadly weapons the 
hpmes of /England would be inuph safer 
than’they‘We ‘toda^. ” ‘ y,, 


THE Cathedral 

Back Home After Many 
. Days 

- A Remarkable old clock has been 
restored to Durham Cathedral. 

One of the finest of many old North 
of' England clocks, it stood for centuries 
in-the south transept, but 90 years ago 
Deafi Waddington removed it. The 
case \yas- taken to pieces and the 
.woodwork scattered. 

Fortunately Durham has now a more 
enlightened Dean. During the last two 
years Dr Cyril Alington has been collect¬ 
ing pieces of the old clock which have* 
turned up in unexpected places. He dis¬ 
covered one fragment betiMcl a sofa in 
a Northumberland ffiouse .V and found 
other parts in the university libraries. 
Most of them have, been recovered and 
thd clock and its- case haycT-been put 
together again. .. .. ■ ,> / -./ ./ / - 

Part of the woodwork.dales back to 
1490, and the rest is at least 300-years 
bid. It is‘a huge clock'40 feet;high,* with 
three dials showing the day, month, and 
age of the mo'on, ; / ^ • *'• ^ "' 


THE poor RjCH man 

To the London Hospital last January 
came one who had beea, its . lifelong 
friend, and who now. so'ught 'it as’his 
last liofne. • 

- He Has lately passed away from^ it, 
axid’ the hospital mourns ifi Mr Henry 
Ward one, whose splendid generosity, to j 
it was till this year kept.a/secret. As we.' 
announced at the time, he had given it. 

16b,000 and wanted it not known.' ; It 
would 'have remained unknbvvn till how 
if it had not been for the; accident which: 
brought;him to the hospital, and some 
explanation seemed required for the 
presence;of a man reported very rich hi 
a hospital want./.-* . v - , . .... 

Ho was not rich. He had given^ 

ioo;opo, but of his fortune p.nly another 
^7000 remained, and that also he has 
left to them. His gift was the widow's 
mite. ■'/ Of' him the ancient epitapk' 
might bo repeated : : . .. 

WhatlspehtJhad, ..:-.. ’ .. 

'■ c • : L L have, ; 

But what he left is not lost. 


^/ ;bTTLE Nws Reel 

; The ^250,000 gipsies of Rumania ar« 
to have their own' newsjpaper. , . 

’ "A London constable at Highgate has 
been attacked by art owl and placed on 
the,sick-list.' ' ■ . / - 

Sclsdon Wood, a Surrey beauty spot 
of 200 acres, was declared open as a bird 
sanctuary by the Lord Mayor of London 
last week. . 

The painting by Mr Frank Salisbury 
of King George and Queen Mary arriving 
at St Paul's for the Silver Jubilee service 
has "been, unveiled in the Guildhall Art 
Gallery. / . ^ . 

Things Said 

Drive quickly and be killed. 

Notice at dangerous points in Poland 

The Japanese army is behaving as if 
North China belonged to it. 

. " Manchester Guardian 

If Nature ever intended anything she 
intended The union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. , Mr H. R. Chillingworth 

This going, to school is going, to 
waste a lot of my time. 

.- little boy setting out for 

; ‘school on the second morning 

; Strange as it may sound, we'soldiers 
of the countries wfio fought against each 
blher'fdr four years have,' of Tdl men, 
the least feeling of enmity and no feeling 
olliattey..' Prince.. 3 pHoffibcrg-Hartenstein 







New Airport Opened—A plone arriving from Paris at the new Qatwick Airport which was . . English Oilfield—-The turbine furnaces for the drilling machinery at 

opened last weekt There Is a station at the alrporti with fast electric trains to London Henfleld in Sussex, where an experimental boring for oil Is being made 
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THE DEPRESSION 
LEFT BEHIND 

Prosperity Back in 
Uganda 

A HAPPY CORNER OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

One part of the British Empire is 
convinced that it is on the way to pros¬ 
perity again. It is the great country 
by the great lakes of Africa, Uganda. 

For the fourth year in succession 
Uganda has bad a good surplus on its 
budget, and the Treasurer has declared 
that the Protectorate has completely 
emerged _ from the depression. 

The tax on cotton has helped toward 
this result, a record crop of 320,000 bales 
giving the country second place among 
cotton producers in the Empire, the 
highest producer being India. The 
Director of Agriculture expects that next 
year there will be a %o per cent increase 
on this record crop. 

Cotton is the chief product of this 
African land, of >80,000 square miles and 
is grown almost entirely by natives, for 
there are not more than 2000 Europeans 
among the 3,600,000 natives, who are 
still governed by their own kings. 

Ancient Rights 

, The government of their native 
peoples is in every way encouraged by 
the British authorities, who have in some 
cases made treaties establishing these 
kings or chieftains in their ancient 
rights. ' 

The native ruler of the Province of 
Buganda . is called His Highness, and 
governs with the aid of three native 
nrinisters and an Assembly which is 
known as the Lukiko. Districts in other 
provinces are ruled by native kings and 
Lukikos, and native assernblies deal with 
all purely nativq rnatters, appeal being 
made to the British courts in serious 
cases only. 

The missionary societies and the 
British Government have set up a fine 
netvvorlc of schools with a University 
College at Kampala for the higher 
education of the-natives. 

rf 

ROPED m THE ALPS 
FOR TiSfp NIGHTS 

Terrible Adventure in Austria 

After having beeti roped to the ice- 
covered-wall 6f‘vti.vmountam in the 
Austriari Alps for t\vq days and nights 
an expert-woman Climber. was "'rescued'’ 
by an act o£ supreme courage. 5 >he was 
unconscious; ^ but her companion, Herr 
vod Stadler, had died. , . , ■ ; 

Herr von Stadler;,, a wearer of the 
Green Cross, thc,^ highest award for 
saving life on*^ niountaihs. had * set 
out with his companion to climb the 
Rosskuppenkante, a difficult mountain 
with 1900 feet of hand-over’hand 
climbing. ■ ' ■ '' . '' 

They had reached 1500 feet when a 
Snowstorm broke over them, covering the 
face of the rock with a film of ice so that 
fhey bduld not/rridve. By driving steel 
liooks into the rock and.fastening their 
ropes -to.them they-were able to stand 
close against its face,- and they wrapped 
themselves up in their light tents. 

. Herr von Stadler then blew his whistle 
for help, needing now what he had so 
often given to others' in distress, and 
his call was quickly ..answered by lamp 
signals from a hut. A train to Vienna 
which was known' to have among : its 
passengers some expert climbers was 
stopped and rescue' parties set out. But 
so bad was the;weather that it was 
impossible to reaeli the perilous spot for 
two days, when at great risk one of the 
Viennese climber^; succeeded in Treeing 
the two unfortunate people. 


Future of the 
Dardanelles 

Turkey To Meet the 
Powers 

Turkey is drawing up her proposals 
for the fortification of the Dardanelles 
and for the right of the passage of war¬ 
ships through them. 

These proposals are to be submitted to 
a conference of the States which signed 
the Strait Convention in the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923. This Convention 
laid down that both shores of the Strait 
should be demilitarised, the Allies under¬ 
taking to resist by force any violation 
of their freedom of navigation and.any 
threat to their security, and the Turks, 
on their part allowing a . limited right 
of passage to warships. - : 

It is expected that the new proposals 
wall demand complete Turkish freedom 
to fortify the Strait and the limitation 
ol entiy of foreign warships to a total 
of half the tonnage of the Turkish Fleet. 

DOBBIN IN THE BOG 

20 Men To Save a Horse 

When Dobbin was let out to graze in a 
field near Wyrefield Farm, Fleetwood, 
he suddenly lelt himself sinking. He 
had stumbled into a bog, a mud-filled 
pit, and in spite of his struggles he only 
went deeper into the morass. 

Fortunately Harry Douglas catne that 
w^ay and was astonished to see a horse's 
head, which was all that was visible of 
poor Dobbin, above the pit. 

He ran fox help, and 20 farm hands; 
working by the light of motor-car 
headlamps, fought for 19 hours to save 
the horse. All through the night and 
until the next afternoon they, worked 
with ropes and chains, and at last they 
pulled Dobbin out. Soon he was in his 
stable contentedly eating his dinner. 

Spare Room For THE 
Kangaroo 

Australia's Garden of Eden may be 
preserved for all time. ' ‘ : 

The New South Wales Minister of Lands 
has been exploring the huge arid alrriost 
unknown Macquarie Marshes and find¬ 
ing out the possibilities of developing 
the aren as farm land. ,, , 

When he arrived back at Sydney he 
^said he had not the heart to disturb the 
district and develop it for farm settler^. 

Thousands'of kangaroo^ which ho 
believed/had not seen man before came 
round him so quietly that he could tajee 
the young out of the mother's pouch: 
He also-saw a gteat number.'ofemus, 
pelicans, and other wild creatures, and 
flocks of wild.,swans so.tame that he 
could have put salt on their tails.' 

; He pleaded that none of the 40,000 
acres should. be allotted as farnis,- but 
that the. whole area should be declared 
a national reserve.. 


THE CAT CAME BACK 

A cat named Bonzo has found .its way 
home after a journey, of 73 miles. / 

In a letter to The Times a corre¬ 
spondent at Exmouth states that Bonzo ■ 
was taken in a basket by car tq Bodmin 
some six weeks before May 25, wheri a 
letter was received at Exmouth with the 
news that the cat had been'missing from 
its new home at Bodmin four days. That 
evening the cat walked into the house at 
Exmouth in splendid condition—-pads 
quite sound, coat shiny, almost fat, and 
very happy to be back again. 

Bonzo must have crossed Bodmin 
Moor,' skirted Dartmoor, and either 
passed through Exeter or walked along 
the bypass and crossed the Rivei*’ Exe 
at. Countess Wear Bridge,. .The cat had 
never left Exmouth before!,- ’<4..« 


His Own People 

The King in the 
Delectable Duchy 

King Edward, who like his father 
a simple country gentleman on . his 
estates in, Devon and Cornwall, has 
been paying them an unofficial visit. 

But the people of hi§ Duchy would 
not let it be a private one. They turned 
out in thousands to welcome him 
wherever there was room to see him pass, 
and in hundreds wherever else he went. 
At Exeter they lined three miles of 
streets in the rain. At Bradnich every 
cpttage put out its flowers and the 
village blacksmith lined the door of the 
smithy with horseshoes. 

It was at Bradnich that little Doreen 
Penny stepped bravely from among the 
schoolchildren and held out a flower for 
his buttonhole. She was too shy to tell 
him she was nine years old when he 
asked her, but when she is an old lady 
she will remember that the flower was 
still in his coat when he. got into his 
aeroplane to fly back to Windsor. 

A Royal Greeting 

Exeter's greeting was the most royal 
because here the Mayor met the King 
with the, civic sword and the Cap of 
Maintenance the first of the Tudors had 
given to the city in 1497. There were 
City Councillors in scarlet gowns outside 
the Guildhall, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
dipped their flags, and children cheered 
at the top of their voices while the rain¬ 
drops danced in the roadway. 

The rain cleared as the royal car^sped 
along the road to Dartmoor, and the 
gorse lighted the way with gold in the 
sunshine. At Tor Royal, where the King 
used to stay when he was Prince of, 
Wales, 300 of his tenants; filed past 
where he stood on the lawn. He stopped 
many to say a word, especially the older 
men. They knew then, if not before¬ 
hand, that the King was not one to 
forget them. ■ . 

’The Oldest Tenant 

He forgot nobody : Mr Tliomas Berry, 
more than 80 and the oldest, of his 
tenants, the Service meti'at'Tavistock, 
and those at Gunnislake, where'the tin . 
mines have failed them and left them, out 
of work. He chatted with fafniers ; hp 
spent an hour on his own Home Farm at 
Stoke Climslancl, where, like the good 
and knowledgeable farmer,that he is, he 
“'inspected carefully, his herd of pedigree 
'Red Devon Cattle. ' ■ 

Tenants, farmers, labourers, children, 
all came near the T^ing,--and many, had 
a word and a smile frbiTi llim. Tlih smile 
lingered in Devon and fjornwall when he 
. left after the day that>:was so long but 
'seemed so short, his happy gift of c'pifi- 
. radeship having made it so. ' ■ 

. News OF THE Boer War 

Another Man Killed 

' Three black workmen were sitting the 
other day round a brazier at Vereeniging 
in the Transvaal, enjoying a rest, when 
there was a terrible explosion. 

What is believed to be'a relic of the 
Boer War, a live shell, had been lying 
for a long time hidden among some scrap 
metal close to the brazier. The heat 
caused it to explode, and one man was 
killed and another severely wounded. 
.On one of thp fragments of shell was 
found the date 1898. . 


DIAMOND jubilee OF A GIPSY 

A meeting is being . arranged to 
celebrate the diamond jubilee of Gipsy 
Smith as an evangelist. 

Gipsy Smith was born in Epping 
Forest and began his evangelistic,work 
while still a dad of 16. Since then he 
has travelled'widely, and is now intend¬ 
ing to go to the United States for the 
33rd,, timcv One' bC his .bhanns . is his 
musical and persuasive voice. 


THE STAY-IN MEN 

A QUEER STRIKE IDEA 
IN FRANCE 

Strange Scenes in a Famous 
Motor-Car Factory 

WORKERS WITH NOWHERE TO GO 

Something new always comes out 
of France. The latest Paris novelty, 
is the stay-in strike. 

Light-hearted enough at first, this 
curious strike was soon to prove itself 
the outcome of deep grievances that 
have called forth united efforts to 
establish better conditions for French 
industry as a whole. 

Usually when men and masters 
disagree the men go o\it on strike or 
the masters lock them out. The French' 
strikers locked themselves in; the 
masters were locked out. 

It was a new version of the French 
saying, Here I am and here I stay. 
The strikers, holding as a fort the 
factory where they were employed, could 
send out under flags of truce their 
demands for more pay, more holidays, or 
fewer hours of work, and Avait tor a 
reply. They had free .lodging, but they 
had to board themselves. 

Deceptive Appearances 

They were no worse off to all appear¬ 
ance than if they had gone out on strike. 
But appearances are deceptive. One 
band of stay-in strikers had locked 
themselves in a restaurant where there 
was board as well as lodging. This, 
however, was an exception. At other 
places the 'strikers had to send out for 
provisions, and when the factory was 
large and the numbers many there was 
difficulty in maintaining supplies. 

The situation in the Renault works, 
where cars and aeroplanes arc made, was 
typical. No fewer than 32,000 men are 
employed there, and they soon found 
time heavy on their hands and their 
meals growing lighter. Their watchword 
was " Calm," written in chalk on the. 
walls and doors and motors and 
machinery. But it is not easy for 32,000 
workers to keep calm when they are all 
wrought up with nowhere to-go,' 

They began quietly by sending out, 
messenger to get bread and sausages. 
But after good digestion had waited on 
appetite they, grew restless. . ‘ 

At an English Factory 

They were so hard put-to it for 
emyoyment that they formed pro¬ 
cessions to march, about: the huge works 
singing the Red Flag. Still there was no ■ 
reply to their demands. ",:V' ' 

,^^hen'night came arid the neighbour- ' 
irig bakeries had been exhausted many 
sighed for home and a hoVnieal. ,^T^ 
night was cold, rind; there were no beds, • 
Some snuggled down in the niotbf-cars, 
but sleep was not easy. 

At anV English biscuit factory the 
situation developed on a smaller scale, 
but had its own amusing side because: 
three of the directors as well as English 
workmen from Reading were locked in’ 
with the 250 strikers, 180 of whom were 
women. , A few got blankets and rolled 
themselves up in them, but most rested • 
as well as they could on the benches 
and tables. , . 

In the Provinces 

To show there was no ill-feeling the 
English staff fed the army of occupation 
in the morning with coffee and' rolls 
from the canteen. Later the staff was 
released by the strikers, and got away to. 
conduct negotiations with the local 
labour leaders.. . “ 

But the strike, which began so peace¬ 
ably in Paris; became more serious when: 
it spread to the provinces, involving.' 
every kind of industry "as well as, 
munitions factories, and keeping half a 
.million workers in—-and out of work. 


Blaclcfordby Church, hear Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, has been struck by lightning i 
;and badly damaged. ' V ■ 
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How To Live LONG 

Solomon Rickner’s 
Gentiiry 

The story is ,being told in America 
that Mr Solomon Rickner lived about 
115 years-before he left his home at 
St Paul, Nebraska, for ever.. 

He was born before the first railway 
was laid in the United States, the first 
steam printing press set up, or the first 
cotton-mill built. He was a child when 
the anti-slavery agitation began, he 
saw Abraham Lincoln come and go, and 
the Civil War fought to a finish. 

In that he took no part because, 
though he volunteered, he was rejected 
three times for ill-health. He lived for 
more _than seventy years after being 
rejected, and he used playfully to attri¬ 
bute his long life to the high cost of 
living which had kept him to a plain 
diet. But a better reason is tliat he 
was not taken for a soldier. If he had 
been no explanation might have been 
called for. 

THE EVENING EXCURSION 

. The railways are encouraging evening 
excursions from our big towns to enable 
workers to spend a few hours in the 
country or by the,,sea. Last summer 
three million such trips were made. 

Trips are being arranged from London 
to Southend, Birmingham to Blackpool, 
Nottingham to Skegness, also . from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire towns and 
cities to the coast resorts. 

From Lancashire towns excursion 
trains are run to the seaside, and from 
Glasgow to the Clyde resorts. 

Observation trips to scenic districts, 
mountains, and dales and evening 
•mystery tours in certain areas are feat¬ 
ures of the new plans. 

.The average number of drunken 
motor drivers convicted last year was 
about 56 a week. 


Herrings AND 
SUBMARINES' 

A strange thought that the humble 
herring played a part in fighting 
German submarines in the Great War. 

• Sir Murdoch MacDonald appeals to 
the Secretary for Scotland for a subsidy 
for the herring fleet, and points out that 
“ the real fight between the enemy 
submarine and our own forces during 
the war was carried on by the fishing 
drifter. As a consequence the drifters 
do really form an integral part of our 
defensive forces.. 

Today the herring boats arc in a poor 
state; their auxiliary engines and hulls 
need renewing. It is urged that the 
Government should grant a subsidy in 
consideration of the owners keeping in 
repair the fishing-bbats on which in times 
of stress the Admiralty might call. 

HUSH 

We must tiptoe through the monkey- 
house at the Zoo, where anxious officials 
make the solemn appeal, '‘Please do 
not make a noise; Sally the chimp has 
a baby." 

The chimpanzee baby has arrived in 
the month of roses, so the Zoo has named 
her June. When she grows up she will 
have a splendid playmate in Jubilee, 
who, 'first 'of her kind to be born in 
London, is now a little veteran of 
months, , an^ engaging, capable, little 
body, quite independent of the care of 
Booboo, her mother. 

These- home-born chimpanzees are 
worth hundreds of pounds apiece, so we 
may well take care of them and guard 
their slumbers and dinner-tables ; but 
bird-lovers will be equally delighted 
with the kindly person who has posted 
a notice over a letter-box at Warley in 
Essex, " Please do not post any letters 
in this box; blue-tits nesting." Not 
even His Majesty's mails must interfere 
with that urgent affair. 


The Monsoon 

Rain on the River and 
Snow on the Hills 

It caused surprise even to grown-ups 
that the monsoon should bury in deep 
snow the upper slopes of Mount 
Everest on which the party of adven¬ 
turers were resting in readiness for 
the attempt to reach the summit. 

For the monsoon brings India her 
rains; from 60 to 90 per cent of.the 
water she. receives comes from this 
source. If the monsoon does not bring 
enough rain famine and plague must 
come. Yet on the mountains the result 
is snow. 

None of us is likely to forget the lesson 
this teaches. Moisture falls ^ as rain on 
the plains, but in the high mountains it 
arrives as snow. We have seen a Riviera 
scene glowing with what seemed myriads 
of dewy diamonds after a storm of .rain, 
but, raising our eyes to the Alps, which 
before were all grey and green, we found 
everything Arctic in whiteness, deep in 
snow like that which has been baffling 
the climbers of Everest whom Mr Hugh 
Ruttledge is gallantly leading, 

Something Going Down 

Good News 

When a ship is out of employment the 
term " laid up " is applied to her. 

Let us consult the record of ships laid 
up since 1933, taking January i in each 
year. In 1933 it was 1,971,000 tons ; in 
1934 it was 1,239,600 tons; in 1935 it 
was 878,400 tons; this year it is 
425,800 tons. ^ ' 

These are facts which speak volumes 
for trade improvement. The cargo ship 
bears the full brunt of depression and 
‘when ships arc in free use it is good for 
us ail.' ^ ■ 

A pheasant, a partridge, arid a Rhode 
Island red hen have laid their eggs in 
the same nest on a farm at Christchurch, 
TCintyre. 


Carlyle s Homes For 
THE Nation 

Ecclefechan and Chelsea 

Carlyle's birthplace at Ecclefechan 
and the house, 24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
where he dived and worked for 47 
years, where he came in poverty and 
remained in success, are now both the 
property of the nation. 

For 41 years the house in Cheyne Row 
has been preserved by the Carlyle Mem¬ 
orial Trust, which has now handed it 
over to the National Trust. 

Two of those present at the simple 
ceremony, Mr Reginald -Blunt, who 
presided, and Sir Jarnes Crichton-Browne, 
both knew, Carlyle and have done much 
to rescue the Carlyle story from the 
unhappy misrepresentations by Froude. 
Mr Blunt recalled the story, told some 
time ago in the C N, of how, 72 years 
ago, he brought from the rectory a basket 
of mulberries to Carlyle, who presented 
him with his old money-box, a queer little 
brown jar known as a Scottish thrift-pot. 

Since the Chelsea house has been a 
museum it has been visited by 130,000 
people from all parts of the world. It 
contains a large collection of furni¬ 
ture, manuscripts, pictures, and other 
memorials of Carlyle, who sleeps with 
his kindred in the little kirkyard at 
Ecclefechan, and of his wife, who rests 
by her father's side in the Abbey Kirk 
at Haddington. ''' 

CONCRETE AT HAMPSTEAD 

The modernist house, ;made of con-* 
Crete,' may make its appearance in the 
heart of picturesque' Hampstead, and 
the prospect has aroused the ire of several 
architects who are Hampstead residents. 

,More places than Hampstead are 
faced with the' same trouble. Whatever 
may be said for the straight-lined, flat- 
roofed concrete house, it is incongruous 
among the sloping tiled roofs that form 
so rnuch of British domestic architecture. 



, THE MAGNETIC POLE 
One of the tasks of the British ^ 
Canadian Arctic E^epedition la to 
fix the present position of the . •CJJ 
North Magnetic Pole,,.whij5h 
continually undergoing change.*^ 

It Is now soniewhere In the region 
ofthepohinsula of Boothia Felix. # 
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^GREENLANO^ 


AND TIME MAPI 


DOUBLE-DECK TUNNEL , p 
A double’deck tunnel under tKe ^ 
River Don at Rostov is to be made 
for the 2000-mile road now being ( 
constructed between Leningrad /! 

andTIflls. ' Jk 


ALQJJC. 


> : ' ; STALIN-HIGHWAY ' 

About,i450 miles of the Stalin 
... HighwaVi which will stretch frOm 
.. Moscow to the Pacific, has been 
' 'completed—the section between' 
i' Khabarovsk and Vladivostok. A 
.branch road to Kbmsomolsk ha5 
been mede, * * 


t^Oinsulag 


ICELANQ 




BRITISH] 
ISLES^ 


CANADA^ 


UP-TO-DATE DESERT 
The trail across the 
Mojave Desert is now a 
,surfaced motor-highway, 
'and the once-dreaded 
Death Valley has a 
modern hotel and an 
. airport, 

PA CI FIC 
O CEAN 


Equator—the middle 
line round thc/^lobe 






A MILD SEASON 
The North Atlantic 
shipping Tanes are 
clear of icebergs and 
* the ice patrol was ■ ^ 
i withdrawn on June 10, * 

the-earliest date on 
record. 
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THE WORLDS HOT AND COLD AREAS FOR JUNE | 
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ftJ^FAMERICA 

' '• argei 


BathurstY 


FOR THE ATLANTIC 
. ““AIRWAY 
A new floating aero¬ 
drome for the German 
South Atlantic service 
Is taking up its posi¬ 
tion off Bathurst, 
British Gambia. The 
foremasts are lowered 
to allow the flying- 
boats to be catapulted 
into the air- 




INOIA^ ; 

TOO MUCH RAIN 
-After two and a half- 
years of drought 
houses and crops In 
Bengal have been 
L damaged by torrential 
^ rain and floods. In 
some parts twelve 
inches of rain fell in 
48 hours. 


MONKEY WORKERS 
On the coconut plantations In 
Kelantan, British Malaya, mon¬ 
keys have been trainee! to pick 
the nuts.. One monkey can 
pick 1000 coconuts a day, far 
more than a man; 


'EAST INDIES 


INDIA N 


AFRICA 


OCEAN 

AUSTRALIA Arara 


Hollesf Areas ® Coldesl areas ] 


' ARGENTINA’S ROADS 
Argentina has decided to spend 
^ nearly V7 million pounds On the 
completion of a scheme for a net¬ 
work of highvvays.. The work is 
; to be finished by 1942* 


5000 MILES OF NEW ROADS 
A five-year raad plan has been 
adopted in South Africa; 5000 
miles of road^are to be made at a 
cost which is estimated at more 
than eleven million pounds. 


GOLD NEWS ^ 
When ploughing at Ararat In 
Victoria a youth unearthed a 
100-ounce gold nugget. An aerial 
survey is to be made of 1000 
square miles in New South Wales, 
In an effort to locate gold and 
other ore formations. - * 


©^NEW 
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Adventure Calling 

Concerning Adventure some¬ 
body says he looked for her 
high and low, and then dis¬ 
covered that she passed his door 
in a tattered garment unheeded. 
There she' was, beckoning from 
the open road, and underneath 
the rags and tatters he caught 
the gleam of her celestial gar¬ 
ment, and went with her into a 
aew world. 

It was a great discovery to find 
tha'^ Adventure goes about the 
world in disguise, that she is ever 
passing somewhere near our doors, 
and that rnany miss her, having 
“ neither tlVe eye of sirhplicity 
-nor the heart of humility.” 

And whht is true of Adventure 
is true, of .other .loVely things. 
They also go about the world in 
disguise. ' 

How many' there are who go 
seeking high and low for Oppor¬ 
tunity clothed in splendour and 
find her not^; yet all the while she 
passes their doors unheralded and 
unheeded. ' 

Prayers ate, offered up dady 
for the opeiiings of Opportunity, 
'openings that'are. thought of as 
golden gates Slowly swinging back 
on their hinges. Vainly waiting 
for them we often miss one of her 
lowly doors, open in front of us, 
a door that would lead us into a 
spacious world. 

One of .’the' world’s great 
servant' of.’neglected children. 
Of . Barnardp', is an example. 
Touched by the needs of children 
in the East End of London, he 
started a school in an old shed 
which had been used for donkeys. 
One night tfi^re came a shoeless, 
hatless little fellow who asked if 
he might stay by . the fire all 
night. He had neither father nor 
mother, nof' friends nor home. 
He took Dr‘,'Barhardo out to a 
wilderness of' sheds and out¬ 
houses and wreckage, and showed 
him others.’equally destitute. 
Barnafdo canje home with one 
duty clear he must shelter, 
feed, clothe/'- and care for that 
boy. He did; so, and the little 
fellow became the first Barnardo 
waif—first of that wonderful 
family of a hundred thousand 
who have passed. through the 
Eyer-Open Dpbr,' 

W what ad¬ 

venture in that one ragged boy 1 
Barnardo never went to the Far 
East, as hij , had intended, for 
near the. doorstep of -his first 
lodging in London’s East End 
he found his life’s work. He had 
ho need to wait' or travel, or pray 
for opportunity to serve. 

It was commonplace enough, 
yet how Wonderful, with a gleam 
of celestial garments beneath the 
tatters ‘and rhgs. Thus do the 
great visitations of life often 
come, in most lowly guise. 


tifeoitoR-s'Wi'wDew 
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John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleetj the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Does the World Move Forward? 

We remember that in the early days 
of the Underground . Railway 
every passenger knew where he was, 
for the name of the station appeared in 
his .carriage as the train drew.up. 

What has happened to that most 
admirabto device ? Is it beyond the 
range of science in these wonderful 
days to do a simple thing like that ? 

In some things w^e do move back¬ 
ward. We must guess where we are 
on the Underground, and must strain 
our necks in vain to find the number 
on a London bus. - ; 

Do You^Bclicve? 

Tie belief of enough people in the 
certainty of war will make war certain. 

The belief of, enough people in the 
possibility of peace will make peace 
possible. The Christian Century 

An Unbreakable Glass ‘ 

It is odd that, while men are fashioning a 
glass that will bend, we should come upon this 
passage in an old book of the 13 th century. 

Long time past there was one that 
made glass pliant (which might 
be amended and wrought with a 
hammer) and brought a vial made of 
such glass before Tiberius the Emperor, 
and threw it down on the ground audit 
was not broken, but bent and folded. 
He made'it right with a hajnmer. 

Then the emperor commanded to 
smite off his head, lest his craft were 
known, / for then gold should be- no 
better than fen, and all other metal 
would be of little worth, . Certain if 
glass yessels were not brittle they 
should be accounted of - more value 
than vessels of gold. 

^ : 

A German Example For England 

US give even General Goering;his 
due. He likes to be thought of as 
a mighty German hunter, but he has 
abolished the use of steel traps for 
trapping small animals throughout 
Germany. That reniains to be done 
in England. / , 

Pity the Poor Stars 

Qnce more we must pity the poor 
millionaires of the films, who are 
turning pale at the thought that 'all 
our films will soon be in colour, . 

Peter Puck remembers their distress 
when the talkies came to upset their 
plans; but what troubles him.is .the 
sad effect of colour on the film stars. 

His heart goes’ out io tlient, poor 
things. The talkies have killed so 
many of Them because the world 
turned faint at the sound of English 
as she is spoken in Hollywood, and 
now the colour film is menacing them 
because they have such horrible com¬ 
plexions. The film colours, we are told, 
will be gaudier than life and.twice as 
natural. It looks as if the poor stars 
will have to solve the problehi by 
keeping their faces as God made them. 


Oh Oh 

By Petei* Puck 

■Lue C N only discovered the other 
day that every Eire Brigade 
Station in Londcin has the same 
telephone number. The exchange may 
be Regent,. North, or. Temple Bar, 
but tile number is always 2222. 

Surely this excellent idea might be 
developed ? Why should not golfers 
get through to their clubhouse with 
4444, and the patient ring up the 
doctor by saying 9999? Football or 
cricket clubs might, forecast the result 
of matches with iiii, and when 
anguish wrings the brow what better 
than to telephone for^a bed . at the 
hospital with the piteous cry of 0000 ? 
© 

Tip-Cat 

§ '^iiiLDREN should have enough 
/ pocket-money 'to cover tlieir 

- ices, somebody says. But would 
the ices be ^worth eating after- 
' wards ? 

B ■ 

STAG at Aldershot charged a car. Who 
will the owner'ofthe'car charge ? 

jyjosT of our folklore is pure ficiionV Not 
in a novel form.' 

■ a 

]^ATiONS have their secret police, 'And 
private soldiers. 

Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 




■ If 20 shillings buys a Village Pound 

Many people prefer to have a defective 
tooth out at once. Especially if it 
is someone clse's. 

giNG:6RS need exercise to keep . slim. 
They can always run up the scale. 

CONFERENCE is td bc held at sea. It 
is bound to be breezy. 

Uhildken should be taught 
to act promptly. They 
will get on by stages, - 

@ ' . 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

pouR rows of beeches are, to be planted 
leading to Guildford's Cathedral. . 
'Qhipperfield Common, ;one of Hert- 
^ , fordshire’s most beautiful spots, has 

been given to the public. 

STONn bridge crossing the Clyde to 
Glasgow is being' preserved in 
memory of Thomas Telford, who made it. 

. JUST AN IDEA ■ 

Is iioi one, bf the 'chief things in the 
world Ihef habit of doing, things ' qidekty 
and well and without question^ so that 
other people do not have to finish them ? 
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A Country Life is Sweet 

A COUNTRY life is-sweet! 

-In moderate cold and heat 
To walk in the air how pleasant 
and fair 

In every field of wheat; 

The fairest of flowers adorning 
■ the bowers ■ ■ ' • • 

And every meadow’s brow ; 

So that I say no. courtier may 
Compare with them who clothe 
in grey 

And follow the useful plough. - 

They rise with the morning lark 
And labour till almost dark ; 
Then, folding their sheep, they 
hasten to sleep ; . 

While every pleasant park 
Next morning is ringing with 
: birds that are singing 
On each green tender .bough. ,. 
With what content and merri¬ 
ment ;■ 

Their days are, spent whose minds 
are bent . 

To follow the useful plough ! ' ' 
By an unknown writer 

, - ©■■■ . - ... ■ 

In the Great Days 
of Rome 

Italy is longing, for more tourists. It 
was not always that, Rome was. avoided by 
the traveller as it appears she may be for-many 
years to come.- This is from'an address by 
one of her poets to one of the emperors, 
showing- how the world :gathered in- the 
Eternal City 1850' years , before Mussolini 
stained its fair name.' • • r.. . . . -:. 

. YJ^iiAT race is 'so distant: from us, 

. what race so barbarous, Caesar, 
as that from it no spectator is present 
in thy city? The cultivator, of Rho¬ 
dope is here from Orpheus's Haemus ; 
the Sarmatian, saved, by The blood of 
his steed, is here. 

He who drinks the water of the Nile 
where it first becomes known to us, 
and he whose shores are laved by 
the surge of the remotest ocean. The 
Arabians have hastened Lither, the 
Sabaeans have hastened, and Gilicians 
are here dripped with showers of their 
own perfume. , ’ / 

With locks twisted mto knots are 
come the Sicambrians; and, \yith hair . 
twisted in varied foriixs, the Ethiopians.; 
Though different the. speech of the 
various races, there is but one utter¬ 
ance, when thou art hailed as the true 
father of thy country. ’ ; 
y" . '• ~ • -v 

Abominations 

*^0 crush the liberty of the individual ■ 
■*’ in the name of the State; to 
poison public opinion by mendacious 
propaganda; to persecute minorities ; 
to make unprovoked ' attacks upon 
weak countries as Italy has done: all 
these are abominations.' - 
Europe is threatened with ruin by a 
perverted idealism, a' false religion. 
Why not try Christianity for a change, - 
ot even common sense ? . Dr Inge 

A Word From Shakespeare 

/ : To Crooners 

Truly, young gentlemen; though 
there -was no great matter'jn; the djtty, 
■yet the note was very uhtunable. By my 
troth, I count it but time lost to hear 
such a foolish song. As You Like It 
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SURREY’S GOLDEN 
DEED 

FINE PIECE OF WORK 
FOR ENGLAND 

The Helping Hand For a 
County in Distress 

FOUNDATION-STONE OF 
THANKFULNESS 

We all know how Surrey, inspired by 
Sir John JarVis, came to the rescue of 
Tyneside, and tlie Surrey Scheme has 
made'its first rejiort. 

No less than 2^38,381 was subscribed, 
and we note that schools found ;f539. 

Jarrow was the first objective, for it 
is the worst-hit town in the landat 
one time four in five of its workers were 
unemployed. All the efforts of the 
Committee Were directed to stimulate 
enterprise and enlarge temporary and 
permanent employment. 

A Custom in the North 

Playing-fields and gymnasiums have 
been made or improved, Clubs and 
other organisations were formed to help 
the young. A 20-acre park was formed 
at Monkton Dene at a cost of /i2,ooo, 
the Roads Beautifying Association pro¬ 
viding the trees and shrubs. 

It is. the custom in the North for 
tenants to keep their rooms in decorative 
repair, but prolonged unemployment 
had made this impossible for many. The 
Committee has supplied 2500 tenants 
with' paint, distemper, and wallpaper. 
Many public institutions and clubs have 
received similar assistance. 

Before the Surrey Scheme was started 
an Unemifioyed Social Centre, organised 
by the churches of Westminster, had 
been doing excellent work in the old 
paper-mills, . and the Committee has 
helped by the provision of wood to 
enable the men to make furniture for 
their own homes, a boat for sea-fishing, 
and rabbits for breeding. 

New Industries 

But permanent work is the main aim. 
Jarrow has great natural advantages, 
for it looks on the deep water of the 
Tyne and has fine road and rail connec¬ 
tions. Its work centred on Palmer's once 
famous shipyard and steelworks. Palmer's 
has passed, and when the shipyard was 
sold the sale contract stipulated that 
there should bo no more shipbuilding in 
it for 40 years. 

But the Committee has started ship- 
breaking, and it looks as though the 
industry has been established. Ship¬ 
breaking provides raw material for steel, 
and is eminently suitable for a riverside 
town. For 18 months 200 men have been 
■ breaking up the 40,000-ton liner Olympic. 
The second new industry is furniture¬ 
making, and. the fine joinery shop at 
.Palmer's is very suitable for this work. 

A park has been laid out by men who 
have been unemployed for a very long 
period, each of the 1000 men engaged on 
it having at least one month's work. 
Also 2500 unemployed have been as¬ 
sisted in redecorating their homes at an 
average cost of 30s. 

Many Obstacles 

The report states that its work has 
meant a saving of thousands of pounds 
to State funds and that it would be only 
fair if some of that money were to be 
given to the Fund to be spent in useful 
employment. 

The greater part of Palmer’s yard has 
been set apart for a steelworks, and 
many men are now clearing the site for 
that purpose. The present steelworks 
were closed in 1926, and some of the men 
employed there have never worked since. 
It is intended to erect a modern steel 
plant embracing almost the whole of the 
shipyard... The - main difficulties have 
been overcome. 

Many obstacles have been encountered, 
and it is felt that the Government 


An Enlightened Ruler 

The Mart Who Gave 
Irtdiart Women the Vote 

The CN would like to offer its 
congratulations to one of the most 
enlightened rulers in the world on his 
62 years of reign. His name is Sena Khas 
Khcl, Sam Sher Bahadur, Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Dowlat-i-Inglishia, Maharajah 
Gaekwar Sir Sayaji Rao III, but we may 
call him the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

This enlightened ruler is the head of 
one of the five most important native 
States of India, covering an area of 
81,278 square miles with a population 
of three and a half millions. By his wise 
policy he has made his State the model 
not only for other Indian princes to 
follow, but even for the British Govern¬ 
ment in India to learn some lessons from. 
He gave women the vote and established 
.Representative Councils long before the 
rest of India thought about it. ■ * 

In 18.93 he introduced compulsory 
education for all boys between seven and 
twelve and girls between seven and ten. 
This age limit has now been raised to 
15 and 14, and every encouragenient is 
given to those who wish to continue their 
studies. Technical education has gone 
forward, and the arts and'crafts have 
not been forgotten. In order that the 
agricultural population should not re¬ 
lapse into illiteracy travelling libraries 
have been started, and, newspapers and 
magazines are continually available fot 
the people in the villages. 

A Champion of Peace 

The Gaekwar has been a great 
traveller, and besides his administrative 
work he has been in the forefront of 
social reform and religious freedom. His 
visits to the countries of Europe and 
America, have been for the purpose of 
lecturing on philosophical and spiritual 
matters. ' He is at, present heading a 
movement to mobilise the spiritual 
forces of all religious faiths and to save 
manldnd from the folly of war, which he 
holds to be against the tenets of all 
great teachers, like Jesus, Buddha, 
Confucius, and Zoroaster. 

The Maharajah is a warm admirer of 
our poets and has a special love for 
Tennyson. It was with great joy that 
he acquired possession in 1924 of Aid- 
worth House, Haslemere, which was 
Tennyson's old home ; and he is anxious 
to preserve it in beauty as Tennyson 
would have vdshed. 

His .62 years of reign place him among 
the monarchs who have ruled longest in 
history. We wish him many more years 
of health and strength, for his own sake 
and for the welfare of his people. 

Continued from the previous column 
should consider helping industrialists 
willing to start new works in a Dis¬ 
tressed Area and, in any case, take 
active steps to prevent obstructions 
being placed in their way. Where 
practically all the industries' in a town 
have come to an end it needs some 
special irripetus to set things going again. 
With Jarrow redeemed prosperity should 
quickly extend to other Distressed 
Areas on Tyneside when it is again 
recognised that industry can be carried 
on there. The Surrey Schenie has 
proved that this is possible. 

The greater problem of the Dis¬ 
tressed Areas as a whole is beyond the 
scope of the Surrey Scheme, but, says the 
Committee, ** it is believed that much 
could he done^ by a bolder and., more com¬ 
prehensive Government policy with greater 
encouragement of ivilling individual 
effort,** W’e pass on these wise words. 

Jarrow, in gratitude, is sending to 
Guildford an ancient, monastic stone 
which is to be used as the foundation- 
stone of the Chapel of Chivalry of the 
* new Guildford Cathedral. We feel that 
we may say that no cathedral in our 
land rests bn a nobler foundation-stone. 


Journey s End , 

Last Chapter of a Great 
War Veteran 

Another war veteran laid at last to 
rest i is the branch railway between 
Alton and Basingstoke. 

It is not a lengthy line, only 13 miles 
from end to end, but it did its bit in the 
war, and saw service in France. This 
astonishing interlude in its career began 
in 1916 when the whole of its bed was 
taken up and rails, sleepers, and every¬ 
thing else were shipped across the 
Channel. , 

It was nearly six years after the war 
ended ' before it returned home, an 
honoured pensioner. It was laid again 
in the old place, and when the first train 
to run on, it came in at Cliddesden 
station flags waved and the old station- 
master cheered. . 

But, as with other returned veterans, - 
there was not enough work for it to do. 
It tried the films. - Four years after its 
return it was lent by the Southern 
Railway to a picture company, which 
bought at the same time an engine and 
six coaches in order to stage a film on it. 

But even this desperate remedy could 
not preserve its life. Time and the 
motor-coaches have been too much for 
it. The Southern Railway has closed it, 
and with it its sti*ange career, 

THE FALL OF A GIANT 

The Kauri Pines of New Zealand 

One of New Zealand's giant sentinels 
has fallen, and been sold for ;^200. 

It was one of the old kauri pines, and 
for centuries it stood at the mouth of 
the Waikato River, its stem rising to a 
height of 60 feet before putting forth a 
branch. Over 30 feet round at its base, 
this tree contained 40,060 feet of timber. 

The kauri pines arc the biggest and 
the oldest trees in New Zealand, and 
everyone is anxious to preserve those 
still standing, for with their dense dark 
foliage reaching 140 feet up to the sky 
they have great beauty. Most of the 
kauri forests had been destroyed early 
this century, so the Government estab¬ 
lished in 1921 a National Kauri Park 
of 960 acres near Dargaville. 

The tree exudes a resin, or gum, white 
in colour; but this gum is also found 
in swamps and under the soil where the 
tree has formerly grown. It is even dug 
up from the coal measures of millions 
of years ago. This fossil gum is of the 
colour of amber and is used-as a sub¬ 
stitute for this valuable substance. 

Kauri gum is a valuable export of 
the country, being used for making 
varnish and linoleum. An oil, too, which 
is distilled from the peat of the swamps 
on the sites of the kauri forests has 
the qualities of petrol. 

TEACHING TRUTH 

“Playing Cricket’’With 
School Books 

Sir Josiah Stamp has made an excel¬ 
lent suggestion about the teaching of 
history. 

It is right for every-nation, as for 
V every family and individual, to possess 
a proper pride. On the other hand it 
is mutually destructive for nations or 
families or individuals to cherish the 
belief that they possess all the virtues 
in a degree far superior to their pos¬ 
session by others. 

Sir Josiah Stamp would have all text¬ 
books, before they are used in schools 
by any nation, submitted to scholars in 
other countries for their opinion. 

A difficult thing to bring about nb 
doubt. While we are waiting for it wo 
might form a Text-Book Committee of 
wise men who would see that, while 
Britain keeps her end up, her school 
books should be as fair to the foreigner 
as the good cricketer is to the eleven 
he opposes. : ’ . 


Flying Across The 
World 

What They See on the 
New Airway To Brisbarte 

The aeroplanes are now running iwice a 
weQk from London to Brisbane. The journey 
takes just over 12 days, although when the new 
planes and flying-boats are ready the time will 
come down to a week. This running account 
of the 12,000-miles journey is compiled from 
descriptions by passengers who have made 
this wonderful trip across the world. 

The Croydon Airport vanishes below, 
and away "behind you lies the smoke-pall 
over London. The Surrey hills appear 
ahead, then the fields of Kent. 

Out over the sea you fly, vessels looking 
like toy-boats. Now the coast of France 
is slipping past beneath, and as your 
air-liner heads for Paris you glimpse a 
network of fields and woods on either 
side of roads lined by poplar trees. Soon 
the Paris Airport can be seen. Then 
comes a train link to Brindisi, 

From Brindisi To Cairo 

At Brindisi a flying-boat lies ready for 
the air crossing to Alexandria. This is 
one of your most delightful stages. 
Corfu with its superb coast-line! Athens! 
The enchanting blue of the Mediter¬ 
ranean I Then Alexandria and on to 
Cairo, where you enter one of the big 
land-planes, ascending to gain a bird's- 
eye view of the Pyramids. 

Soon to Gaza, and over hallowed land, 
the wonderful Biblical country of Beth¬ 
lehem, Jerusalem, Jericho, the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan Valley. Presently 
away in the distance appears Rutbah 
Wells, looking just like a desert fort, and 
after this you fly on over desert country. 
Then comes Bagdad, Jewel of the East. 
Beyond Bagdad there is a magnificent 
view of the ruins of the wonderful Arch 
of Ctesiphon, after which you approach 
the legendary site. of the Garden of 
Eden. Then come Basra and the 
Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. 

India’s Famous Airport 

Here now is Koweit, with camels 
filing slowly into the gates of the town 
and Arabs in their flowing robes; then 
Bahrein with its picturesque pearl- 
vendors. Then you reach the rest-house 
and fort of Shan ah. So to Karachi, 
famous airport of India, and on beyond 
you pass over flat-to;^cd hills and 
deserts. Then comes Hyderabad with 
its high-walled fort. Desert again now, 
and after this Jodhpur, Delhi, Cawnpore, 
and the Ganges. 

Froni Calcutta you proceed via Ran¬ 
goon, Bangkok, and Penang to Singa¬ 
pore, all these stages full of interest. You 
look down on fascinating panoramas of 
jungle, sea-coast, and rice-fields. From 
Singapore you fly above islands and 
winding waterways ; and then on over 
the coast of Sumatra. Jungles and 
streams appear in all directions, after 
which comes Palembang with its red 
roofs. Now you are looking down on 
swampy jungles. Then the coast of Java 
appears, and the views change to beau¬ 
tiful islands with coconut palms, boats 
with white sails, and the luxuriant 
foliage and red-roofed hquses of Batavia, 

In Sight of Australia , 

Your next stage finds you on the way 
to Sourabaya. Picturesque rnountains 
alternate with cultivated land; . after 
which you fly over country rugged and 
wild. Across the Bali Strait your air¬ 
liner passes. Then comes Rambang, and 
after that you are.making for Koepang. 
First you skirt Suinbawa Island with 
its wooded hills ; then you pass over 
islands with native villages clustering 
in kampongs ; and after this there is the 
Suva Sea. Not long afterwards Timor 
Island appears in view. Now the bay of 
Koepang lies below, and you alight at 
Koepang to be waited on by Javanese 
boys. Aloft again, you are over the 
Timor Sea. On and on, your engines 
running smoothly, until away in the 
distance a faint streak appears on the 
horizon. Axistralia is in sight I 
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The Judge Says the Last Word 


VV7 hat shocks us most in^he ini'ser- 
^ able story of, the Budget leakage. 
is the mean indifference of the profiteers, 
to wbat might happen to others 
hones ter than; themselves, ', :;; ^ ' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
intentions about the Taxation he pro¬ 
poses arc known to all sorts and condi-. 
tious of people before they are revealed 
to the House of Commons in his Budget 
statement. 

Where Suspicion First Falls . 

Besides Cabinet Ministers there are ‘ 
Civil Servants in the Exchequer. Besides 
Civik Servants there are secretaries and 
clerks and typists, ' compositors ' and, 
printers and proof readers. ‘ There, may 
•he boys who carry the. printed proofs 
before they are put into shape. .There 
are many besides who have a glimpse at 
the precious Statement before it is ready 
for publication. ; ' - * 

It is only because of the honour-and 
honesty of all'; these ‘ that, ; the i secret 
remains a,secret. If it is betrayed ThcA 
black' suspicion falls on all or any ^ of 
them.. When a commotion arises because 
the secret has ■ been broadcast can one 
not' iniagihe some j uriior clerk trembling ‘ 
in his shoes lest he should'be pointed 
at as the listener-in ? . . T 

The honest people who had kept the 
secret while it was theirs to guard were 
in, a, position. to be pitied. Who was 
going to believe their innocence what¬ 
ever they might say ? The more lowly 
their position the greater the suspicion 
that would fall on them. 

Rules For Ministers 

‘ Some' men wonld.be Ml but exempt 
from it. Who would dream that a 
Cabinet Minister could stoop to such 
folly.? After a. scandal which took place 
23 years ago Mr Asquith laid down rules 
of positive obligation for Ministers. He 
said that a Minister ought not: 

To enter into any transaction involving, 
even conceivably, a conflict of private 
interest and public^ditiy, , 

. Or ^lse official information for his oivn 
or for his friends\privaie profit, 

Or put himself under temptatioii to ttse 
his official infltience in support of schemes 
or contracts in which he has. an undis¬ 
closed private interest, ' 

Or accept any- hind of favour front 
persons in negotiation with or seeking to 
enter into contractual or pecuniary rela¬ 
tions with the Government. , 


Seeihg iJusfice Dgne J 


There was-to be no putting things' off 
or smoothing them over,, or letting The 
matter slide out of .publfc notice owing 
to delay in preparing a report. A scandal 
existed. /. It. must be searched to the 
bottom, and at once. . ; 


^ One of. the glories of the English Con¬ 
stitution, is the incorruptibility , of its 
judges. . They will..see justice .done 
though. Governments, fall. No question 
arose here of blame to be laid on a 
Government, but if it was to be acquitted 
Of fault then judgment must be delivered 
without fear and without delay. 

That is what has been done. The 
Tribunal over which Mr Justice Porter 
presided,, assisted by Mr Gavin Simonds 
and Mr .Roland Oliver, has delivered its 
judgment, a forthright statement ap¬ 
portioning the blame. • 


The Last Word 
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SNAKES 


He added that Ministers' sliould 
scrupulously avoid investments where 
they have ari advantage over others in 
anticipating market changes, .. ^. 

All this is so clearly'set forth and 
understood' that Cabinet Ministers are 
held to be above suspicion. The more 
certain is it that suspicion would fall 
when anything goes wrong on those who, 
though in a lower position, share their 
confidential knowledge.,: 

If this' is what shocks us in this'un¬ 
happy business there remains-something 
in which we can take pride. It is that the 
Government, without heed ^ of place : or 
person or privilege, resolved that there 
should be animmediate inquiry, presided 
over by one of His Majesty’s judges.; ; : ^ 


DISCOVERIES IN INDIA 

Relics of a Belief More Than 
2000 Years Old \ 


LEGEND OF HIDDEN TREASURE 


The judgment declared that there was 
an unauthorised disclosure of informa¬ 
tion .about the Budget by Mr J, H. 
Thomas to Mr Alfred Bates and Sir 
Alfred Butt, M P„ Both Mr Bates and 
Sir Alfred Butt made use of that informa¬ 
tion for their private gain. It added 
that Mr Leslie Thomas, son of Mr Thomas, 
neither knew nor suspected that Mr Bates 
had any improper information of Budget 
secrets. It was satisfied that there was 
no disclosure of Budget secrets by any 
member of . the Cabinet ‘ except Mr 
Thomas, nor by any Civil Servant, nor 
by the Government printers. 

The most striking thing about this 
judgment is that after it there seemed 
nothing more to be said. Justice had 
spoken the last word, ' 


in the bottles. ' 
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Country Glimpse; 



' Two startling announcements affect¬ 
ing India have just appeared together. 

One tells Tis that ,'last year snakes 
killed 1207 people in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, tigers 33, leopards 28, and other 
wild animals 84. Thus, as ever, snakes, 
are the most deaclly enemies oj human 
life, in the Dependency, apart from 
disease-carrying insects. 

The second item told of the discovery 
at Rajgir in the Patna 'district of 
Notthern India of relics of snake-worship 
dating'back soine 22 centuries." Among 
the finds are .wonderful examiples/of 
pottery decorated with, the hooded 
head^ of snakes, each head forming a 
spout from which fluid could flow. 

; Snake-Worshippers 

The site of the ^nd, Raj agriha, as it 
was formerly known, was the ancient 
capital of Northern India, and the spouts 
of the pottery represent streams , of 
water which Mani Naga, the wonderful 
snake, was supposed to pour on the State 
for. the irrigation of its soil, the fertility 
of its crops, and the food and life of its 
people. 

While snakes still kill their thousands, 
they are .still worshipped.' Bengal has a 
widespread cult of snake-worshippers. It 
is believed by the natives that snakes 
guard mines of precious stones* and 
metals, as well as treasure hidden by. 
ancient Indian families of noble origin. 

Enormous quantities of such treasure 
arc known to be concealed in India; 
indeed it used to be said that gold was 
mined in Africa simply to be buried in 
the land of the Hindus. It is widely 
believed that mines of precious ores have 
double phalanxes of guardians,. snakes 
and demons. The snakes they pro¬ 
pitiate by offerings, but it,was the^pld 
custom to. make human sacrifices to 
appease the demons. 

Superstitions of Today 

It seems to have been ever the custom 
of primitive minds to worship that which 
they fear and do not understand. Our 
own ancestors worshipped the forces of 
Nature as gods; they believed in the 
guardianship of certain districts by huge 
snakes and dragons,. which meant the 
same thing. Many such legends are 
preserved in England|^and believed to 
this day. 

Civilisation is a thing of yesterday 
compared with the length of time men 
have been struggling up from ignorance 
and darkness of mind. We bear in' our 
bodies traces of scores of organs for 
which we have no further use; and we 
carry in qur minds scores of echoes of 
fears, anxieties, and superstitions which 
seemed frightful realities to our ancestors. 

Medical missionaries, returning to an- 
up-country station in India from which 
death or illness had driven their pre¬ 
decessors, found the natives worship¬ 
ping a number of medicine bottles set 
up on a pole. They did so, they ex¬ 
plained', because the white men had 
healed them with the help of the spirits 



War and Peace—^^The Royal Artillery Memorial, and Peact 


• 245,000 people are employed by the 
Post Office. . r J J 


1 , 573,482 is the population of New 
Zealand according to a census taken in 
March. 


15 , 000,000 ^nails have been ordered for 
the'building of Johannesburg’s Jubilee 
Exhibition. 




3475 , 905,000 lbs of wool were produced 
in the world last year. 

£ 385,774 was paid in fines last year by 
motorists in England and Wales 
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liher chariot on the Wellington Arch at Constitution Hill 



NUMISMATICS 

THE MONEY PEOPLE 
COME TO TOWN 

Centenary of the Collectors 
and Students of Coins 

ART, USE, AND HISTORY 

, Coin students and collectors from 
all over the world ‘ are coming' to 
London at the end of this month to 
the centenary celebrations of, our 
Royal Numismatic Society, 

University College will be the meeting- 
place of the 300 delegates to. this first" 
international congress on this subject 
since the war, and the first ever to be 
held in this country. . 

It is perhaps a pity that the study of 
coins ^ and medals - should have an 
archaic name like Numismatics, with 
none of the cheerful-sounding ring of 
the coins themselves, for the study is 
.anything but dry-as-dust; ranging down 
.the ages of civilisation and throwing 
light. on man’s arts ;and crafts, on his 
history, on his' travels for trade and 
adventure, and on. his social life, 

A Channel Islands Mystery : 

: There arc, coins in existence . which 
hold secrets still unsolved, and one of 
the uses of these conferences is that some 
ray of light may , be thrown on their 
problem. Who were the . people, for 
example, who lived in the ■ Channel 
Islands in the days before history and 
were prosperous enough to'mint coin's 
from an alloy of silver, tin, and copper ? 
•And why should this ivsland race have 
used the horse as an emblem on its coins ? 

Sometimes, again, the mystery is of 
a name on a coin. Does it represent a' 
man, a forgotten town, or a nation which 
has disappeared ? 

There are coins, too, that tell of tragic 
events, such as the special pieces minted 
during sieges. Our own Civil \Var pro¬ 
duced an interesting series, while a hoard ^ 
has recently been discovered which 
proves that the Jews , minted a special 
shekel when they rose in revolt against 
the Romans 40 years after the Crucifixion. 

Our Commonplace Coins 

And, quite apart from history and 
economics, coins will always have an 
interest out of all proportion to their 
material worth, for in many of them are 
enshrined that love and expression of 
beauty which is among the noblest 
qualities of man since he settled dovni 
to live peaceably with his neighbours. 
Had the Barbarians entirely destroyed 
their sculptures and buildings, their 
buried coins would have remained to 
show US' that for nearly a thotisand years 
beauty was enshrined in the hearts of 
the ancient Greeks. 

The one regret the C N has in con¬ 
nection with this centenary gathering 
is that this country has not a beautiful 
coin to welcome it with. 

It is pitiful that our coins and our 
stamps arc so'commonplace. 


ISulls of the Western Isles 



A Rally OF Nations at Wimbledon 


n Hegent’s Park 


Special Courts For 
Motorists? 

,,, The Road Traffic. Act of 1934 requires 
that a person convicted for exceeding a 
speed limit or for, dangerous driving 
shall Tiave his licence endorsed unless 
for any special reason the court thinks 
fit to order otherwise. . ■ \ - 

In 1935 there wereToS,571 convictions 
for exceeding the speed • limit, and* in 
only 57,103 cases was the licence en¬ 
dorsed. For careless driving there were 
19,482 convictions, 1025 having the 
licence, suspended, and of the remainder 
the licence was endorsed in 8081 cases. 

Do not these figures show ,that the 
time is overdue when the adniinistration 
of the - motoring laws of the country 
should be taken out of the hands of lay 
. magistrates and vested in special courts 
with stipendiary magistrates ? ’ ; 

The Pedestrians Association 


pilgrimage to Wimbledon this 
year will be as great as ever, 
Players of 30 countries will make the 
trek to the famous courts, where they 
will all meet in a spirit of friendly rivalry. 

England holds the men’s singles 
championship at Wimbledon. For the 
past two years it has been won by Fred 
Perry, But the going will be hard for 
the holder, for other players have 
improved. The challenge will not come 
from this . country so much as, from 
oversea. The British Empire will make 
a bold bid for the title through J. H. 
Crawford of Australia, who was ranked 
No. 2 in the world last year. 

• Germany will present a stern challenge 
in Baron Von Cramm, .who reached 
the final of the championship last year 
and recently defeated Perry in the French 
championship.- . America wilL send two 
potential singles' players in Wilmer 
Allison and Donald Budge. Allison, it 
will be remembered, put out Perry, 
who injured his back during.the match, 
in the final of the American champion¬ 
ship in 1935. . . , ' 

Borotra Once More 

France .will not be without her stal¬ 
warts, her first string being Christian 
Boussus, who has already beaten Perry 
•oh his home courts this year. The 
ever-green Jean Borotra, it is under¬ 
stood, will once more uphpld the colours 
of France in singles. ■ 

Mid-Europe will have its strong teams. 
J. . Siba of Czecho-Slovakia carried 
Perry to five sets at Prague this year. 
Since then Yugo-Slavia put out Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the Davis Cup. The two 
young players who gained this triumph, 
F. Puilcec and J. Pal lad a; will be with us 
at Wimbledon. 

. :. J apart ■ has not entered‘'for 'the Davis 
Cup this year, so it is doubtful if she 
will be strongly represented at the 
championships. The East \\dirmake her 

claims.through a Chinese, team. . 

What.r.bf the ladies’ championship ? 
Mrs 'Moody, the present holder, will 
not . defend ‘her title. . She prefers to 
remain in her own country and make a 
bid. later in the year to regain her 
national championship, wdiich she has 
not held since 1931. ■ In " her ' absence 
Miss Helen J acobs will make a ' strong 
claim for the‘crdwii she so nearly won 
last year when she came within a 'point ■ 
of'dcfeMlhg Mrs Moody in.the. final. ^ 
Englaiid’wiil put up a st^^rn chMlcngd. 
Miss Dorothy Round, if she can maintain 
her present form, has a good, chance to 
win the event for the second time (she ‘ 


won it in 1934). Miss Kathleen Stam¬ 
mers, who had the distinction of heating 
Mrs Moody in a home tournament last 
year, and Miss Scriven will also uphold 
the honour of the home country. 

An intriguing competitor from across 
the seas will be little Seilorita Anita 
Lizana from Chile. She paid her first 
visit to England last year. Since then 
her game has improved. Nineteen years 
old and only two feet higher than the 
net, the Senorita has already made 
history^ She defeated Miss Stammers 
among other English players last year, 

Germany will have an. outstanding 
entrant in Madame Sperling, now. 
married to a Dane. She did not lose a 
Set , in any championship last year till 
she reached the semi-final at Wimbledon. 
France will be headed by Madame 
Mathieu, who usually reaches the last 
rounds of the championship. She Will 
be supported by members of the younger 
school in Mile Simone Iribarne, who hails 
from Borotra's country and possesses 
some of his flair for the game, and Mile 
Suzanne Panneticr, who has already 
beaten English players. 

' The honour of Spain‘ will be upheld 
by Countess do Valdene, who, as Mile 
de Alvarez, was in the final of the 
championship for three years in succes¬ 
sion, .. Her skill and grace ax’e always a 
delight to watch. If she can’retain the 
form she has displayed ^ in the recent 
French championships she will go far. 

The championships will create world¬ 
wide attention. Million's will be united 
dn a common interest. May it not be,' 
in the words'. of the late John Gals¬ 
worthy, that ” sport, which still keeps the 
flag of idealisii^ Myirtg, is perhaps tl)o 
most saving grace in the world at. the 
momertt.” 

62 Flying Services ; 

Summer Air Season 

The railway air ^ department is to 
celebrate the summer .! season by. 62 
regular services, which will cover a 
million miles* of flight, (; So . rapidly do 
modern inventions develop. ; ' 

These services operate the mails and 
'carry’perishable and other’light freights. 
A ‘ large, hicasure of rail and air cQ' 
ordination is now effective. 

] ^ Passengers with railway.. air tickets 
may return by first-class railway and 
Meamer _servic6s, , and, alternatively, 
railway travellers may return by ah; on 
paymenri of . a moderate Tee. . Heavy 
luggage can be carried by rail. 
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PECKHAM'S GREAT 
HOUSE 

ITS HEALTH CENTRE’S 
BIRTHDAY 

A Wonderfully Vigorous and 
Promising One-Year-Old 

FITNESS AND JOY 

. Pcckham has set a fine example to 
the densely-peopled areas of oiir cities 
by the ^success of its great Health 
Centre. "We hear that inquiries about 
it come from near and far. 

The Centre has completed its first 
yearns work, and we are glad to say that 
its report is satisfactory. It is healthy 
financially.’ Two public-spirited , men, 
ILord Nuffield and Mr Meyerstein, ,who 
never fail, have lifted the burden of 
debt from the building, leaving enough 
in the treasury to see the scheme through 
its infancy] With a membership of 2000 
families the Centre will become self- 
supporting. By 1938 it hopes to achieve 
this. It now has 350.- 

Just in Time 

The chief service the Centre offers its 
members is the chance to. build up their 
health. Each family is medically ex¬ 
amined and advised first how to remove 
any disease that is found, and secondly 
how to build up their store of ^health. 
4bout 1200 have been examined so far, 
and to 966 of them the Centre" has made 
helpful suggestions. ' 

• In the course of the medical examination 
the red and white corpuscles are coiihted 
in one drop of blood. In one instance the 
proportion of white corpuscles' was so 
high that the doctors knew at once that 
the man’s system was fighting infection 
desperately somewhere, altliough he 
, felt no pain. They looked till they found 
the seat of the trouble, and sent him off 
. to the hospital at once,. '• Only just in 
time/Vthe hospital reported. The man’s 
life was saved. . . 

Golden Opportunities 

The Health Centre offers a chance to 
carry out the doctor’s orders for creating 
health. When the doctor tells the worried 
mother that her tw6-year-old needs 
artificial sunshine,’ and that she herself 
should try to get her mind off her troubles 
^ and find some outside amusements, she 
finds the opportunities at the Centre. 
She can take up dancing or swimming 
or gymnastics while her little one 
receives treatment. 

The young man who needs more 
exercise can be put in touch with the 
cycle club for his week-ends. 

" You have nothing that equals the 
Health Centre in the West End,” Dr 
Bruce Williamson told his audience at a 
meeting the other day. 

That the people of Peckham have 
good hearts in the right place came out 
very clearly in the annual report. The 
amount of ability and the willingness to 
devote it to the good of the group t^at 
have come to the front during the Centre’s 
first year is astonishing. ,, . 

An Outstanding Event 

Attention is being concentrated at 
present on organising the. club soundly 
rather than on building up a vast 
membership. The outstandings event of 
the year was the New Year's party, 
where the food and the fun \yere all made 
by the members, and 450 people had a 
good dinner and an evening's entertain¬ 
ment for 3s 6d each. . ^ \ 

In its beautiful modern tuildirig’this 
pioneer Centre is achieving a healthy 
membership knit' together in a healthy 
programme of activities; it is also 
stimulating a healthy curiosity. In¬ 
quiries have come from four* towns in 
England asking how these ideas may be 
adapted to local conditions, and inter¬ 
ested persons have come from Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, and Spain 
to absorb the great principles underlying 
this unique Family Club with its face 
Bet toward Fitness and Joy, : 


The. Childre7t 

More About the 
Bradford Watch 

Thomas Pierce and His 
Masterpiece 

We have received more information 
about the watch which is still ticking 
at Bradford after at least 270 years. 

Smaller than the modern pocket 
watch, it is worked by a chain wound 
round a pulley, instead of by a spring. 
It has iron hands and a case of beaten 
silver. Thomas Pierce, its maker, was 
Mayor of Berkeley in Gloucester, and 
lies in its churchyard with this inscrip¬ 
tion on his stone : 

Here lieth Thomas Pierce whom'no man 
taught, 

Yet he in iron, brass, and silver wrought. 

He Jacks, and clocks, and watches (with 
art).made, ' 

And mended too, when other’s work did 
fade. 

Of Berkeley five times mayor this artist was, ’ 
And yet this mayor, this artist, was but 
grass. 

When his own watch was down on the last 
day, ' ' 

He that made watches had not made a key 
To wind it up ; but useless it must lie 
Until he rise again no more to die. 

We hope the Bradford joiner who owns 
the little masterpiece of this Mayor of 
Berkeley will wind it up for many years 
to come. - 

AN OLD LADY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

50 Years in a Famous Church 

New Zealanders have been celebrating 
the centenary of the historic church at 
, Russell, a little village on the beautiful 
Bay of Islands. 

’ This wooden church was built by the 
Q M S in 1836, and in it the first Governor 
read his proclamation. 

A few days after the centenary 
service, which was held in the open air 
before 600 people, with the Primate of 
New Zealand as preacher, came news of 
the death of one who was organist 
of the church for nearly 50 years. 

She was Mrs Mary Earle Stephenson. 
Born at Russell 85 years ago she was 
baptised, confirmed, and married in the 
church, and in its churchyard she*was 
laid to rest. 


HISTORY IN A BURIED TREE 

The written history of New Zealand 
dates back less than two centuries, but 
unwritten history is being brought to 
light by excavations. 

Digging to make a sewer at Otahuhu, 
a suburb of Auckland, the other day, 
workmen found the trunk of a kauri pine 
tree two feet in diameter. The wood was 
well preserved, and over 70 lbs of resin 
was unearthed. 

How did the tree get there ? Scientists 
think that many centuries ago the 
country around Auckland was lieavily 
wooded, but that the forest was buried 
by lava and ashes erupted from volcanic 
cones nearby. . 

These volcanoes are now silent .and 
grass-covered. . - 


V Newspaper 


A CITY OF HEROD 

WHAT IT SAW AND 
WHAT IT BECAME 

Where the. Old Bus Stopped 
Among the Bricks 

THE RUINS OF ANTHEDON 

Its owners call it an old crock which 
they bought second-hand for a song in 
Jerusalem. Herod, could he have seen 
it, would have thought it a chariot of 
.fire ; in reality it was a decrepit motor- 
bus, which, with an . Arab chauffeur at 
the wheel, still ran cheerfully for a 
Syrian tour of more than 1000 miles. 

It stopped by the coast before a few 
mud bricks protruding from the sand, 
and out stepped that gallant veteran of 
excavation of Bible lands Sir Flinders 
Petrie, accompanied by his equally 
heroic wife. - 

They got to work among the bricks# 
and, with the aid of a student and the 
Arab chauffeur, dug , and dug and dug 
.till they laid bare the immensely strong 
defensive walls of a city running 40 feet 
down in the sand. 

Here were the ruins of Anthedon, of 
whose destruction wc read in the 
wonderful pages of the Antiquities of 
the Jews, written nearly 1900 years 
by Josephus,'the author of what, 
apart from the New Testament, , is 
believed to be the only contemporary 
reference to Jesus. 

Drowned in the Sand 

The city was a famous resort in the 
time of Alexander. After its destruction 
it was rebuilt in strength and splendour 
and given by the Emperor Augustus to 
Herod, who named it Agrippias. 

Herod died as wretched a man as any 
of the victims of his cruelty, and his 
city sank in ruin. It’has seen the pass¬ 
ing of Alexander’s empire, the passing 
of Rome, the coming of Saladin, the 
Crusaders, the Turks, Napoleon, and 
finally Lord Allenby, whose death \Ye 
still mourn. 

It saw the Phoenician galleys, the war 
vessels of Richard Lionheart, and the 
warships with which Lawrence of Arabia 
cooperated. 

There it was, drowned in the desert 
sand, with only a mast or two of 
masonry projecting, like a mute fixed 
SOS, above the waste ; and now an old 
gentleman of 73 pops out of a veteran 
motor-bus, to unearth, identify, and 
restore it to the map. ^ 

Anthedon, once famous, is redis¬ 
covered after being long forgotten. 

COURAGE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 

A soldier wins his V C in the heat of 
battle and in the limelight. A civilian 
may face death when his blood runs 
cold and with no thrill of applause. 

George Creely of Somerville, New 
Jersey, was in charge of a tank holding 
100,000 gallons of petrol when it was 
struck by lightning, and a Negro woman 
saw flames rising from the top of the 
great container. She roused Creely, who 
seized his raincoat and climbed to the 
top, where he beat out the flames. 

At any moment the whole tank was 
liable to blow up. . 
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SCOTTISH GAHLE 
FOR AUSTRALIA 

Europe’s Golden Fleece 
For the Empty Continent 

NEW CHAPTER OF A 
ROMANTIC STORY 

Australia is about to receive distin¬ 
guished visitors. 

Seven Ayrshire cattle of exalted 
pedigree arc going out to join the 
Government herd in New South Wales, 
four to settle on the Camden Park 
Estate in that State. 

So opQns a new chapter in one of the 
strangest romances in the world.. When 
the first settlers left England for 
Australia in 1788 the home Government 
forgot t\yo things—ammunition for the 
guns supplied to the troops and animals 
for food. 

In all its three million square miles 
Australia had not a single horse, cow, 
sheep, pig, or goat; she had no corn, lior 
any of the vegetables to which we are 
accustomed. Governor Phillip bought 
both ammunition and animals at Cape¬ 
town on the way out, and landed with 
5 cattle, horses and 3 foals, 29 sheep, 
and 12 pigs. 

Merino Sheep 

During the desperate early days of 
sowing and planting the cattle 
stampeded into the wilds and were not 
seen again for six years. 

There is nothing stranger in fiction 
than the events which followed. Spain 
possessed and refused to sell the only 
existing breed , of merino sheep, incom¬ 
parable for their wool. As a high favour 
the King of Spain had given the Dutch 
Government a few of these sheep, 
descendants of which had been sent to 
the Dutch farmers at the Cape. 

Among the animals obtained from 
there by the new settlers in Australia 
were some of these sheep. John 
Macarthur applied to England for more 
of the same kind, and it chanced that 
the Spanish king had given George the 
Third,Farmer George” as he was 
called, 50 merinos, which multiplied to 
some extent on the royal farm at Kew. 

Wealth From Wool and Mutton 

It was from this flock that recruits 
were sent out in 1804 for Macarthur’s 
stock. at Camden Park. From that 
strain arose the blend which has brought 
Australia incalculable wealth from wool 
and mutton. 

But wc could not maintain merinos 
in England ; ours is not the climate for 
merino sheep on a commercial scale, so 
the breed died out with us. 

In 1885, however, a little flock of 
merinos from Australia was established 
at Brantridge Park, Sussex, and we 
believe that the latest generation of the 
sheep whose ancestors left Spain for 
Holland and England and reached 
Australia by wa^^ of Africa and Kew is 
now cropping the grass in Herefordshire.' 

The cattle how going out to Australia 
took their rise in Holland, and reached 
Scotland by way of the Channel Islands. 


A Few Words From Theophilus On the Perils of a Picnic 


I l AM AFRAID YDUT?CANINE A^SlSTTArTT 
/SEEMS TO HARSDUR A PELOSIONTHAT 
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THE KNOCKER ON THE 
OLD CHURCH DOOR 

Truth About a Myth oi 
Medieval Days 

STORY OF tHE CLOSING RING 

There has appeared in the papers 
an appeal for information about the 
whereabouts of.Sanctuary Knockers, 
probably in. the hope that some tin- 
suspected examples of medieval iron¬ 
work like the weird head on the north 
door of Durham Cathedral may come 
to light. 

» ^Modern- authorities/ liowovcr, have 
proved to general satisfaction that the 
sanctuary knocker idea is a myth, 
and that the so-called sanctuary 
knockers are "merely the closing rings 
for the big "doors to which they are 
attached. A very fine examj)le of these 
rings is .at St Nicholas Church in 
Gloucester. 

The Seat of Peace 

' The old idea was that when a male- 
factor took hold of this ring he could not 
be arrested; but it has been pointed out 
.':;tliat he was-already safe *^because , the 
privilege of sanctuary extended over the 
churchyard. At Be^^erley sanctuary 
extended for . a. mile,. round the church, 
' crosses (of which three remain to this 
day hlarking the boundary. 

This area \vas divided into rings, the 
' penalty for violation increasing with the 
nearness to the church ; it was severest 
“ if the refugee was seated on the fryd-^ 
'"stool, or seat of peace, which stood 
near the high altar. ’ Beverley fiydstool 
' still stands in the choir of its minster; 
tliefc is one in a church in Somerset; 
and in the British Museum is a register 
of those who sat on one of these stools 
400 years ago. From 1478^0 1539 they 
numbered 439, of whom 208 ' were 
K debtors and 186 guilty of murder. In 
1540 Henry .the Eighth signed a law 
abolishing all special rights of sanctuary, 
c though .the.;* Savoy, and W.hitefriars 
districts in London (including where the 
:■ C N office stands) were* respected by the 
iSherifCs as sanctuaries for debtors for 
r over a century latei*. 1 

A Check on Feuds 

The privilege of sanctuary was hin- 
'doubtcdly a goodliistitution in the early 
. tinics before judges went on circuit. 

• ..Holy places in which , it-was a sacrilege 
v to-spill blood served as a check on feuds 

• and the practice of taking the law into 
one's own hands. There was a chance 
for the priest or bishop to act as peace- 

j maker between refugee and those claim- 
. ing vengeance. = . : - 

The law was this: A criminal entcr- 
t.ing a sanctuary was safe;. it was the 
duty of his pursuers to beset the church, 
prevent his . escape, and send, for the 
. coroner ; the coroner would enter and 
...parley : with,-the . fugitive, who might 
; satisfy the church Ly confessing, the 
/"crime and satisfy the -community <hy 
-going.into permanent exile. - Death was 
.the penalty ,for him. if be did not go at 
once or if he came back. . 

Abuse of Sanctuary 

The ,weaknesses, of This,.plan were 
that the- scheming murderer would 
, escape,, especially^ in towns, with many 
churches .to Tun into, wfiercas a man 

• who - had^ not plotted- his crime would 
‘often . bo caught and hanged’; -also 
- dihicuIties • arose 'Whe.n a refugee 
‘'refused 'to confess rind the : cliurGh 

declined to giye him up.; ? ■ 

,. A - striking instance' of sanctuary 
abuse occurred-in London whep Arch¬ 
bishop Hubert Walter jwas ruling Eng¬ 
land for Richard Coeur de/Lion. The 
city craftsmen were, on the iToint of 
rising'...agiainst, fresh taxatjor^.: The 
, Archbishop, sent to i arrest- their leader, 

, FitzOsbert, but he took sanctuary in 
.\ 3 .j:,.Mary-at-Bow.. Thereupon the Arch¬ 
bishop set fire to the church, and Fitz- 


Kensington 

Rising Popularity of the 
Geological Museum 

More people Visit the new Geo¬ 
logical Museum in a month than used 
to visit the old one in a year. 

The old museum in Piccadilly was, a 
mine • of information, and looked ^ it. 
The new museum at South Kensington 
is a holiday resort lit with sunny hours. 

Indeed, eternal sunshine seems' to 
settle on the rocks and even on the 
fossils. But a continual charm of the 
galleries is that they throw new light 
on the popular • holiday places. There 
are innumerable photographs of places 
in England, Scotland, arid Wales sought 
for their beauty, from the High Tor 
'above the Derbyshire Derwent to the 
sands of Dee, from the rocks of Tintagel 
to the meandering- Valley of the Wey ; 
and each is accompanied with soriic IcSson 
of the "Work of river ot^sca or glacier 
which has made them what they are; 

Present and Past 

.1 . ■ - ^i 

Besides the photographs are a number 
of those bcautifully-niodelled scenes 
called dioramas recalling both the present 
and the past, pne is of the Needles 
atid Alum Bay with a yacht skimming 
the blue waves in the foreground • and 
the striated rocks of many colours on the 
foreshore. Another is of the Cheddar 
Caves with their astonishing stalactites 
and stalagmites ; and a third of Lulworth 
Cove, so pi'etty , and. so'sunlit that its 
geological formation takes. ' quite a 
secondary place, v- ' • ' 

There are others of the Gorge of the 
Avon, of a china clay quarry in Corn¬ 
wall, of a Portland stone quarry in the 
Isle of Portland, of the towering Penrhyn 
slate quarry, and, in a distant land, an 
Anglo-Iraniail oilfield. 

More in the way of pastime is the 
diorama of the Braid Hills, with a 
scattering of golfers and Edinburgh and 
the Firth :Of Forth behind them, , The 
triumph of these model pictures is 
Vesuvius in eruption, so ingeniously 
lighted that the firq; of the volcano rises 
and falls, its glow increasing and fading 
on the side of the crater and the clouds 
above, .and. spnietiiries reflected ,on the 
waters of the Bay o,f Naples below. But 
there is a magnificent Alaskan glacier 
which runs it closest r _ ^ . 

Cave>IVlan and Boar 

Then We come to a dlorariia of the. 
Thames Valley as it was in the Early 
Stone, Age Avhen the' cave man, pursued 
the boar with 'flint and wild elephants 
trod among the reeds., Or farther back 
still we can see an Early English desert 
in the Triassic Period,' with ;the dust 
whirling above the ried sand- 

The.museum has other treasures, its. 
collections of jewels being set out in cases 
with all trie, splendour of -a Bond Street 
shop window. 

These are. some of the things which 
attract every eye. Others rire not, less 
attractive to those who have the eye to 
see them. Fori example,' a riiodel of 
Stonehenge indicates the regions in 
England and Wales where the monoliths 
were dragged from. A terrestrial globe 
with a section cut out shows the probable ‘ 
structure of the inside of the earth with 
its core of nickel iron. 

Continued .kot'm the, previous column 
Osbert, thus'iidriven! out, was arrested 
and hanged. 

. The Hubert of ; the next century , 
(Hubert de - Burgh Tn Shakespeare)’ 
sought sanctuary on at least three occa-. 
sions, and was fbrfced but by the - king's 
men and Starvation',. The famous story 
of the refusal of,, a smith fetter him 
relates to, one of these occasions.- , 

' lh\the end the . right of sanctuary, 
like the benefit of clergy, gave way to a 
national system .of iljustice ^yhich em¬ 
braced everyone without fear or favour. 


Science Leading Us To It 

Among the, thousand examples of 
turnery in \vood recently assembled by 
the Turners Company were some not 
of wood but of artificial resin. 

They were turned by Mr Hetherington 
of the' Department of Scientific -and, 
Industrial Research, and, showed the 
progress being made with the new 
plastic materials. Science is leading us 
to a Plastic Ago, when new materials 
are being made out of milk or coaltar or 
wood or potatoes,' Hundreds of examples 
were shewn at the Building Centre in 
New Bond Street. ' ' 

Plastics are of all kinds, but the chief 
of them are artificial resins, which for 
manufacturing purposes are superior to 
the gums or resins produced in Nature. 
One of the earliest of them, made out. of 
carbolic acid and' formaldehyde, was 
made ..by .an American chemist, Baeke¬ 
land,' who patented Bakelite. Almost 
every .fixture .requiring electric insula¬ 
tion finds a use for it. 

It is used for trays, panels, fountain- ^ 
pens, and umbrella handles. It is on 
aex*oplanes and in mines. It has been 
followed by hundreds of other synthetic 
resinfe. One made by Imperial Chemical 
Industries and first exhibited two years ' 
ago is more transparent than‘glass, looks 
like glass, but wilPnot break. ' 

DOT IS 46 

The Hardy Shetland still 
. Going To School 

Still carrying childrert to school at 
Paparata Valley in New Zealand is a 
hardy little Shetland pony of 46. . 

That is old for a pony, yet Dot is in 
fine condition, has a good set of teeth, 
arid looks like attaining . her 50th 
birthday. 

This pony was bought in . 1899, being, 
then guaranteed to be no more than 
nine years old. 

' III her time Dot has carried five' 
generations of children to school and has 
won five or six prizes in the show-rings. 

Still full of tricks, slic insists . on 
“ shaking hands " with one of her front ‘ 
legs before allowing anyone to put the 
bridle on, . 

THE RED SQUIRREL AND THE 
BIRD TRAY 

Mrs Hanmcr has been describing in a 
letter to The Times the visits , of a red 
squirrel to her bird tray at Oswesjry. 

■ It comes. regularly for its breakfast,' 
.dinner, and high tea. 

On the tray are all kinds'of gadgets 
which the squirrel visits in. turn, extract¬ 
ing a bone from a wire - basket, and 
enjoying it on the top of -the hemp box, 
with its tail curled over its back. Then 
it takes fat from one place and peanuts 
from another. If there is more than it 
can eat the remainder goes into the larder 
at the top of a fir tree. 

The tits, robins, and chaffinches are 
all on good terms with ; it, but two 
sparrows drove it away, -following it up 
until it had gone to the edge of beyond. 

THE LAW AND THE BEE 

, . .Bees are swarming, following their 
queens back to the wilds from which 
their ancestors came. 

Experts have many devices to prevent 
or modify this instinct. They promote 
the increase of strains of bees in which 
/swarming less frequently excites the 
:'s't9ck; they shade and inbreasingly 
Ventilate the hives ; and make extra 
- provision in advance of the season when 
’the passion for adventure stirs the'queen 
and her thronging subjects. , 

Swarming gives the bees ci.'‘mii9iue 
'place in our law; they have Virtually 
their owii Act of Parliament permittirfg 
the owner of a swarm, provided he has 
kept it in sight from the moment 6f 
flight to its settling, to enter on.anoth'Sr 
person's land to reclaim it. 


Bagdad To bamascus By 
Motor-Coach 

A writer in a Geneva newspaper 
has, been describing a journey made 
across the desert frorn Bagdad to 
Damascus in the motor-coaches which 
we have frequently described in 
theCN. 

These coaches are now bigger than 
anything to which we are accustomed, 
being 65'feet long, and taking 12 first- 
class passengers, 19 others,, and three 
tons of baggage. The three great diffi¬ 
culties are, the suffocating, heat, the 
drifting sand, and lack of water.- - 
Leaving Bagdad at 6 o'clock in the 
moniing (says the writer), the coach 
made for the Euphrates, a. first stage of 
only 40 miles. After crossing the river 
the strip of green cultivable land was 
-found to^ be wonderfully narrow, and 
then the monotonous desolation pi the 
desert began. There was nothing to be 
done but to settle down in a comfort¬ 
able seat, Avhere.the hum of the engines 
and ventilators would have sdrit' every- 
.one to sleep but for the fact that'now 
and then ‘ the coach struck a ' rocky 
patch and bumped over it like a boat in 
a ehoppy sea." ' " < ' 

The Dancing Horizon 

All the windows had to be kept closed 
because qf the sand, which filled the air 
and-entered by every cranny.- , iv 
Looking ahead there, seemed no; trace 
of. a road, -and no - means of finding the 
way, but the two drivers went straight on 
by a kind of instinct. Did they keep 
one eye on the sun, or could they - see a 
break in the dancing horizon ? , ' 

One passenger asked, without much 
faith, for a glass of water,- and ; the 
steward turned the tap of a little reservoir 
packed with ice. This woke everybody 
up, until glasses had gone alt round. 

v When arewe .to have. luncli ? " 
asked a.lady. . 

‘ ‘ When you please, ’ * was . the ^ reply; 

" but lun.ch is generally served near .the 
remains of a burned-out lorry, an lioiir 
farther on," There they got out .to 
stretch their legs and.receive, each one, 
a .paper . bag. containing sandwiches, 
..hard-boiled eggs, cucumber, and fruit; 

At' sunset the coach arrived at 
Rutbah, 190 miles from the- nearest 
habitation. Here were., a well and a 
small-fort, held by a handful of^Arabs. 

On and On Through ihe Night 

Although still 250 miles from Damas¬ 
cus, 'Rutbah seeriied quite . inreohtdet 
with the living world. H^erc you'cdtfid 
get a wash-and-bfush-up *. and ' a five- 
course dinner under a Verandah: ''The 
famous Irak pipe-line- passes about- ten 
miles away.... . j r 

^ Then on and on through the' niglit 
till they woke to find themselves m The 
suburbs of Damascus, and ' soon the 
trip was over. ' ^ ” 

Last year they carried 30,000 pas¬ 
sengers, . in spite of a general tempera¬ 
ture of TOO degrees in the shade (when 
there is any shade in which to put up 
a tliermometer). / c ; ^ 

THE GULL, THE MUSSEL/ AN0 ; 
THE CAR « 

It is well known that seagulls break 
open the shells of shellfish by dropping 
them on to rocks and roads., . / 

Now comes the story of a gull at Day's . 
Bay, a seaside suburb of Wellington, 
New Zealand, which went one better. 

, A man walking to the wharf noticed a 
mussel lying on the bitumen road* He 
kicked 'it aside as he passed, ' • 

At once a gull swooped down, picked 
up the rnussel, and /placed' it back on 
the road; ^Several iriotor-cars/came by 
and the shell \yas -crushed; ‘ nbo\vn 
swooped the gull again to secure a meal. 
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THE COLOSSUS 
OF ROME 

Outdoing Nero 

THE STATUE ON A GOLDEN HOUSE 

The Mussolini statue in Rome, 260 
feet high, is to outtop everything else 
in the Eternal City except the dome of 
St Peter's, the summit of Whose cross 
is 448 feet above the ground, 78 feet 
higher than the cross of St Paul’s. 

There has been nothing of its kind 
higher than the. projected work since 
Nero ruled the world. Nero's enormous 
statue, which crowned his Golden 
House, would have been hopelessly 
dwarfed by the statue which ’ Fascist 
Italy is'to erect to Mussolini. Nero’s 
statue, in bronze, the work of Zeno- 
dorus, the chief sculptor of the age, was 
120 feet high, the marvel of the era. 

Nine of Nero's successors saw it un¬ 
disturbed, but the tenth, the Emperor 
Hadrian, decided to transfer it to another 
site, and, separating it from the name of 
the criicl man who had had it made, he 
dedicated it to the Sun. Men could not 
move it, so colossal was its bulk, and 24 
elephants were reejuired to bear it away. 
Megalomania 

There is a word known to grown-ups 
which, describes this passion for huge 
things ; it is megalomania, and means a 
lovp' of fself-exaltation and of immense 
objects associated with their creator’s 
own glory. Nero had it to the full, yet, 
as we see, his Statue was less than half 
the size of Mussolini’s. 

It ^yas'part of one of the most astonish¬ 
ing palaces ever built. This occupied a 
considerable part of the entire city; 
thxeo mile-long colonnades ran through 
its grounds; the rooms had ceilings of 
ivdryV. which revolved to scatter flowers 
and perfume on the guests ; while one ' 
of them was coiistantly in motion to 
represent the revolution of the heavens. 
The floors and furniture were enriched 
with pearl and gems; much of the furni¬ 
ture was of gold and mother-of-pearl, i 
. All was buried when Rome fell, to be 
. rediscovered after a' thousand years! 
What ' will’ happen to the Colossus 
Mussolini, history alone can say. 


What Happened 
ON Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

June 14 , Cromwell’s victory at Naseby , 1645 

15 . Wat Tyler killed at Smithfield . 1381 

16 . Bishop Butler, author, died at Bath . 1752 

17 . John Wesley born at Epworth . . 1703 

18 . Battle of Waterloo.. 1815 

19 . Sir Joseph Banks died at Islewortb . 1820 

20 . Japan's first Parliament opened , . 1875 

Sir Joseph Banks 

Sir Joseph Banks, a rich English 
gentleman who for over 43 years was 
the President of the Royal Society, gave 
generously of his money and time in 
making scientific collections of objects 
and .boolcs which now belong to the 
nation and are preserved at South 
Kensington and the British Museum. 

Sir Joseph when a boy at school was 
struck by the beauty of flowers, and won- 


Poor Tuatera Spiders Have Their 


The Zoo Loses a Rare 
Reptile 

The last tuatera is in the news, 
not because of its arrival at the Zoo, 
but because the one and only tuatera 
kept there has died. 

Tuateras are such very rare animals 
that it is unlikely there will ever be 
another at the Zoo. 

Although resembling a lizard, it is 
really amember of an extremely ancient 
family of reptiles, which were present 
in much the same form even before 
there were any dinosaurs in the world. 
All the' other members of this family! 
have been extinct for millions of years, 
so that the tuatera has been called a 
living fossil. . . ; 

. When Captain Cook went to. New 
Zealand there were great numbers of 
them on the mainland ; now there are 
only a few living on uninhabited islands, 
where they share the burrows of sea¬ 
birds. Formerly bush fires, dogs, and 
pigs accounted for their rapid decrease, 
and now, although protected from 
human enemies by laws, hawks and gulls 
destroy them. 

The tuatera varies from one to two 
feet long, and the spikes along its back 
give it the Maori name tuatera, which 
means " having spines.’’ . 

The only other tuatera known to be 
kept in captivity is in Dublin Zoo, 
where it has lived for'many years in the, 
home of its own choosing, a hen-coop. 


Aik St/uion AT THE Pole 

^ : Vododianoy, the Hero !^of the' Soviet 
Union, as the Russians" call him, thinks 
of establishing an air station at" the 
; Nortk Pole. , ; . ' . ^ 

In 1934 this intrepid airman rescued 
the crew of the Chelyuskin who were so; 
long marooned in the Arctic, ,,He has' 
jiist accomplished a flight to Franz Josef 
Land,. the archipelago, north of Nova 
Zembla, in latitude 82'degrees N. ^ He 
is convinced that he can fly to the North 
Pole with a view to setting up a per¬ 
manent polar air station. ; . 

More " thaii heroic adventu^rc is here 
concerned. The station would greatly 
assist navigation in Arctic waters and 
help us,'to get better weatlier , reports. 
Beyond lies^the possibility of establish¬ 
ing a traflsarctic air route from Europe 
to America. > 



Uses 

A Doctor’s Experiment 
With One 

correspondent interested in spiders 
has sent us some notes which prove 
that these creatures are often useful in 
preventing disease and relieving pain. 

In tropical countries spiders are the 
deadly foes of malaria-carrying mos¬ 
quitoes. Cobwebs, therefore, are not 
swept aAvay from the walls and ceilings 
of malaria hospitals. 

Spiders kill their prey with poison 
from their glands, but only one spider is" 
dangerous to man. This is the Black 
Widow, known to science as Lairodecivts 
macrans and found in' America. It is ^ 
very common in Alabama, weaving its 
coarse irregular web in dark corners. 

How an Antidote Was Found 

Dr A. W. Blair of Alabama University 
has recently made a thorough study of 
this species and "has risked his life to- 
find out the effects of a bite from one of 
the , females. He had discovered that 
their poison was very virulent,, a rabbit 
dying within two minutes after the con-.’ 
tents of two eggs had been injected into 
its veins, 

.The doctor allowed the Black Widow - 
to bite his little finger. In two hours he 
was in hospital suffering from severe 
pains resembling angina pectoris, his 
body completely rigid.. The pain con¬ 
tinued for some hours and the doctor 
could not even move hi^ lips. So severe : 
was the shock that three weeks went by- 
before his condition was improving, and 
another two liionths before he was welL 

This self-inflicted suffering gave to 
the world an effective antidote to the 
terrible pains of angina pectoris. The 
venom of the spider is now being used jin 
the diluted form ‘ of one in a million 
millions as a drug to relieve the pain of 
this and other diseases of the heart. 


Sir Joseph Banks Is startled hy his first sight ol a kangaroo in Australia 


defed why they should not be studied as 
.well as duller:subjects. , He. determined 
to press forward the study of botany, 
and persisted lintil it was introduced into 
Oxford as a voluntary subject. . 

He equipped .the scientific side of 
Captain Cook’s first expedition round 
the. world, and sailed with the great 
navigator. On his return home, the 
curiosities he brought, through the assist- 
' ance of his staff of observers and artists, 
placed him at the head of the scientific 
^TOrld as it was popularly organised. 


128 MILLION AMERICANS 

Between 1930 and -1935 the popula¬ 
tion of the United States rose from 
122,775,000 to 127,521,000, or at the 
rate of roundly a million a year. At this 
rate the population must be over 128 
millions, ^ 

Nevertheless the American popula¬ 
tion is now in decline. The birthrate 
is about 17 per 1000 less than is needed 
to maintain the existing population: 

. Depression of trade, dust-storms, and 
drought have caused movements of popu¬ 
lation of'considerable magnitude during 

1934 and 1935. 


The Non-Stop 

Our grandfathers used .to sing a,song 
about a man of!progressive turn of mind 
who, despising antiquated methods, 
bought a mechanical cork , leg, but, 
forgetting the secret by which the clock-., 
work was stopped, was carried away over 
hill and dale, as unstopablc as the 
Wandering Jew. 

Tiie idea has, come into ^ real life, 
adapted to a barrel-organ, .with some¬ 
thing like the same result. An organ- 
grinder, taking the instrument out for 
the first time, was bidden by a police¬ 
man to move on and stop his playing. 

He woixld not do the one, and the 
qrgan would not’ do the other. He could 
. not'stop ,it.' He . was taken off by the 
police for defying orders, but the organ 
still went on playing. 


25 YEARS AGO 

„ From the O N for June 1911 

..A Stranger From the‘ Antarctic, The 
authorities at the Zoo have had the 
biggest and happiest surprise of their 
lives. They thought they had got a 
full-grown Ross’s seal, but it turns out 
to be a baby sea-elephant, which when 
full grown is the biggest animal in all 
the world except the whale. . 

• This big baby was caught in the 
Antarctic regions, brought home alive, 
and sold to the Zoo as a seal. Soon its 
wrinkled, nose began to grow, and 
naturalists 'found that the supposed 
nose was really the beginning of a 
sea-elephant’s trunk. Seeing that there 
is not an adult sea-elephant in captivity 
in the whole world, we ■ may imagine 
with what' anxiety and pride this 
youngHtcr is. being watched. 

It is being fed on fresh herring and 
whiting, and is in excellent health. If 
it grows up it should be 20 feet long 
and weigh several tons, v 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine . 199 hrs. 
Rainfall . O’Sl ins. 


Dry days 
Wet days . ' 
Warmest day 
Wettest day . 
Coldest day 


. 26 

'■ .-5 

16th 

22 nd, 

28th 


RAINFALL 
Southampton 0*47 ins. 
Gorleston ' . 0*71 ins. 
Birmingham 0*98 ins, 
Chester, . 1 TO ins. 

•Aberdeen . iTSins. 
Falmouth . 1*25 ins. 
Tynemouth .177 ins. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Few of Britain’s wild animals afford a 
more interesting study than the otter, 
and next Tuesday Mr Gaddum will 
describe its habits'and characteristics. 

In Thursday’s Regional Geography 
: broadcast Mr T. H. Harrisson will talk 
_ about the jungles of Sarawak; and 
! in the . World * History broadcast on 
Thursday a Chinese student, a Japanese 
girl undergraduate, . and an Indian 
doctor will tell listeners just what the 
West has.been able to offer them and 
what their civilisations can offer to us.: 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Struggle for Existence ♦ 
by B. A, Keen: 2.30 Music, Course i—- 
Revision of the year's work: by Ernest 
Read. ‘ 

Tuesday, 11.30 Liberty : by Stephen King- 
Hall. 2.5 The Otter: by C. C. Gaddum. 
2.30 English Literature—A Kipling pro¬ 
gramme. • , 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Strong Monarchy: 
by Rhoda Power. 2.30 Biology—^The Prob¬ 
lem of Waste ; by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, ii.30 Borneo, Sumatra, and 
' Celebes: by Ernest Young and T. H. 
Harrisson. 2.5 The Rural West Riding : by 
Wilson ^Midgley, 2.30 World Hlstoryr— 
Symposium, East Meets West. 

Friday, 2.5. Icelandic Fisheries: by 
Clifford Collinson. 2.30 Music, Course 2—. 
Concert of songs and pupils’ tunes. 3.0 
Friday Story by Mrs Rama Rau. 3.15 
Friday Talk directed by Frank Roscoc. 
3.35 Young China : by G. B. Barbour. . ■ . 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Empire Overseas—David 
Livingstone, Pioneer: by F. L. M. Moir. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scottish Minstrelsy—Country 
Life in Scotland Today; by A. C. MacKenzie, 
Wednesday, 2.5 Makers of Scotland—^The 
Makers of Beauty : by Elizabeth S, Haldane 
, of Cloan. 2^30 As National 
Thursday, 2.5 Forests and their Produce : 
by J. A. B. MacDonald, 2.30 As National. 
Friday, 3.10 The Mole : by James Ritchie, 
3.3*5 As National. . 
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SATURN BEREFT OF 
HIS RINGS 

A Unique Spectacle With 
the Moons Lined Up 

A MODEL OF THE PLANET 

■* By the C N Astronomer 

Saturn is now the most remarkable 
sight in the heavens. 

His glorious Rings have vanished and 
in their place is merely a thin streak of 
light extending from each side of his 
flattened globe and looking like a 
brilliant knitting-needle pushed through 
a ball of pale golden wool. 

For some ^yeeks the Rings have been 
closing, up as seen from the Earth and 
approaching , the .angle of . a penny seen 
edge^yise; but Saturrl not been 
well placed for observation through 
appearing so near the Sun., Even now 
it is not easy to see ‘ him uiiless one 
is prepared to scan the eastern sky 



Present appearance of Saturn’s system 


between one and three o’clock in the 
morning ; then he will be the brightest 
object, not very high up, in the heavens. 

Even the knitting-needle effect is 
growing thinner^ day by day, and by the 
end of June is expected to disappear, 
together with all traCe of the Rings. 
This is because of their exceeding thin¬ 
ness.' Though this marvellous system 
of' three distinct concentric Rings of 
innumerable tiny bodies is arranged: as 
a broad flat band—a band about 
41,500 miles wide with a diameter Of 
171,000 miles and a circumference of 
some 527,000 miles—this Vast area is 
.only between 10 and 70 miles thick. - 
Some parts of the area are more 
brilliant than Saturn’s surface and all 
shine by the reflected .light^of the Sun. 
Over- wide areas the- individual bodies 
are. so crowded that they present an 
opaque mass swirling round Saturn at 
speeds of between 10 and 12 miles a. 
second. Yet if all were melted to- 
ge.l^her^ they would not be one quarterns 
massive as the Hoon. ' / , . ' \ 

V. * ; Effects of Perspective 

■;Jf we .. made a model 'of Saturn’s 
flattened sphere 31- indies by a little 
over 3^, and representing 75,100 and 
67,200 rriiles, then the Rings in pro¬ 
portion should be shown by a disc 8J 
inches iti diameter, but only as thick as 
very fine, tissue-paper. A hole, cut in 
this disc,4J inches wide will permit it 
to encircle the model Sat’urn^s equator' 
at;-its proportionate height above his 
surface, that is about 7000 miles. 
Placed at . Saturn’s ^ proportionate , dis- 
taiice Trom us at the,present time the 
model should be placed nearly three- 
quarters of a mile, or about 3700 feet, 
away> representing 890 million miles. , 
Saturn’s moons add to the beauty of 
this unique spectacle' by appearing to 
extend on either side from the knitting- 
needle like iwistrung beads rolling back¬ 
ward and forward, also periodically 
along the needle, though actually revolv¬ 
ing round the Rings and the planet. 

. Such are the effects of perspective. 

. This scene will continue until January 
next with but two intervals ; the first 
early in July, when all the Rings will 
entirely vanish. Then they will re¬ 
appear as .a widening needle , of light 
until .the end of December, when the 
needle will appear to break up, because 
of the Siiif 3 light. passing from the 
north to the south of the Rings. G, F, M, 

. Your Share of the ; 

Peace of the World 

For IIS’! (I y^ar you may send tJio 
C. N 'each'weeh to dny ,child on Earth 


The Child.re7^s Newspaper 13, 


I envy my own kiddies . • • 






tvlie 7 i I thinh of the stuffy^ 
clothes we used to wear as 
children . . , • they wear Aertex 
all the time . • • • yes, they 
aro stuxdy . , • . TFe’re very 
pleased ivith J can at the 
moment — she's just won a prize 
for gym . - . . and this morning 
I fou 7 id the haby tr^jing to climb 
that gate at the bottorri of the 
garden ! , . . • 1 arrived just in 
time to see a small pair of 
Aertex pants balanced on the 
top rail grubby, of course 
', ,, ,oh, I don't worry ^ Aertex 
washes easily, and I know they 
can't wear anything that's better 
for their health. 


, 1138 . The bodice illustrated 
fits the girl of 10 to 16 really 
well. Made in plated art. 
silk and cotton Aertex, with 
four suspenders (wliich are 
detachable) in five girls sizes, 
it costs 5 / 0 . ■ 



1118 . Beach froofa 
la lisle. Aertex with 
trunk knickers to 
match. Fourcoloura 
— canary, pink, 
green or blue, each 
trimmed with white. 
In the right bizoa 
for the younger gen • 
eration, Price 7 /ll*; 


Your garniiBnt 
is not Aertex * 
unless it bears 
tills label, 

(SAerte^ 



Ask your Draper or Outfitter for illustrated children’s catalogue. 


^ CA.s• 
THE CELIULAH CLOTHING CO.. LTP., 72-73, EORE STUEET. LONDON, E,C.2. {Wholesale <ml^y 


A SAXON PICTURE 

St Guthbert’s Stole at 
Bloomsbury 

MADE SOON AFTER ALFRED'S DAY 

In the entrance hall of the British 
Museum rests a strip of gold and 
crimson embroidery lent by Durham 
Cathedral. 

All should tiy to see it in the next 
few weeks of its stay, for this embroi¬ 
dered stole, named the Stole of St Cuth- 
bert, is one of the wonders of England. 
St Cuthbert was dead when it was laid 
in his tomb, but it is a thousand years 
old, and is the most astonishing example 
of Saxon art that has come down to us. 

It was made within 10 or 15 years of 
the death of Alfred, and was a gift 
made by King Athelstan in lipnour of 
Saint Cuthbert in ^934. But, the'stole' 
had been commanded earlier than that 
by Queen Alflaed of-Wessex for the 
use of Frithestan, Bishop-of Wessex, 
who was enthroned in 909, 

A Warrior King.^ 

, Athelstan, the giver, was a warrior 
king who fought and defeated'the-Scots 
and Danes at Brunanburh, and was 
a devout Christian who‘greatly benefited 
the Abbey of Malmesbury; He brought 
the. stoic to Durham to honour the saint 
who had raised the Church of Lindisfarne 
more than two centuries befoi’c. 

The stole is about six feet long and 
two inches deep, worked in gold thread 
embroidery on a foundation of silk. 
The :silk,perished and has been replaced, 
but the embroidery remains as it was. 
The ■ design. is one. of. pictures of saints 
and prophefs, apostles, and the, Eamb of 
God,’ . When the stole was^thrown, over 
the shoulders Ahe. figures. would , stand 
upright. Thpsc that Survive are St. 
Thomas, Zachariah, Jonah,;, HabaldtulJ, 
Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, thp/Agmis Dei,.in 
quatrefoil, Jeremiah, ^ Daniel, Amos,.. 
Obadiah, Nahum, and St Jaines. 

There is' a background' bf acanthus 
leaves and animats, and the design and 
drawing are beautiful. AID the names 
are plainly written, though spelled in an 
older fashion than now; and the stole; 
bears an inscriptipnjp.'say/that it was 
made by Queen‘Alflae.d'^, prder for the 
Bishop of Winchester.'/^' ” 

MILLIONS MORE HOUSE" 
OWNERS 

Remarkable Figures of the 
Building: Societies 

Last year was a record for the build¬ 
ing societies,; ; which' Increased thein 
total resources by ;£46,ooo,ooo,, making 
them ;£ 6 o 2 ,ooo,ooo, while the clients on. 
their books rose to nearly four millions, , 

The amount advanPed to help people 
to become owners of their own houses 
was ;£i 31,000,000, a-big increase, on the. 
previous year, . 

. In quoting these'figures-the other day 
Sir Harold Bellman' said that many of 
the societies were to combine in a 
scheme to strengthen the security of the 
movement and to resist any unsound- 
imitators who might endanger public 
confidence in it. ' 

Sir Harold had some hard things to 
say about jerry-building. The building 
societies, / he declared, were ready to 
cooperate with any responsible .body 
which aimed at eradicating the jerry- 
b-uilder, and he added that it was a 
thoroughly vicious notion that crude 
houses were necessarily cheaper than 
those with repose and graceful balance. 

We are delighted to see this, but wc 
regret to have to' bclieve that much'of 
the hideous ‘puilding which has been 
going on for some years has been en-. 
couraged by the facilities offered to specu¬ 
lative builders .by building societies. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH & ETOCrKrT 
ROYAL FAMILY PACKET. IP IT Kb • 

You should send for'tilla wonderful packet immediately. 
It contains 32 different, stamps;' including bur •beautiful 
littlo Princess, who may ono day bo Queen Elizabeth IT, 
her father, tho Buko of.york, tho present Ifipir-Apparent, 
King Kdward VIII in Coloncrs uniform, and ah old 
King Edward "VII. Thero aro 5‘different Jubllco'atamps, 
long acts of Spain and Bohemia in tlila packet, and. 
finally, a > large, beautiful pictorial ^ Jubilee, ricpfotlng 
both tlio late King fleorgo and Queen Mafy. Absolutely 
kll free. Just send 2d, for postage and request approvals. 
IiISBUHN &* TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N,), 
.LIVERPOOL. 


NEW ISSUE pS FREE 

Ask to BC 6 my approvals. Send lid. postage and recelvo 
FREE—J’iotbrlal Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo-stamps), sat of ncw.lyi issued Canada (including i 
Ottawa), IJ.S.A. bi'Ccntenary of Washington, T/nloti 
of S,' Africa set. including re-issue of 2 d, pictorial, 
Strait.a & Malay (new colours). Ruando-urundi 
Turkey ‘ (now issues), cto. -50 stamps in all." Sender# 
of stamp, collectors* addresses receive an extra set, 
Now 72'page* list, price Id. 100 Bl'* Colonials. 1/..— 
C. N. WATKINS. Gran villa Rd., BARNET, 
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Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


Begin This Entrancing New Scriai Now * 

The plunder pit 

What Has Happened Before gipsy chaps oh the moor. I only hope they 

Two boys, out fishin?, are caught in a clon’t start poaching your water, Mr Heriot.’’ 
storm. They lose their boat but save them-i ,, I don t think , wo need trouble about 
selvM, and also a girl named Wanda Heriot them, Mr Henot replied. They may take 

whom they see,stranded on the rocks. She f trout for their supper, but I vo never 

tells them she is searching for valuable treasure senous poaching, 

hidden by one of her ancestors. The boys , Torgan shrugged. Well. I 

' ■ * • tellyou, he said, and got Up 


offer to help. 

• Wanda’s father invites them to stay for a- 
short visit. They find that the household 
includes two paying guests, Major, Garnett 
and a Mr Torgan, 

. CHAPTER 6 ^ 

Torgan talks of Poachers 
f^LivE stepped forward to the edge of the 
VJ V g2ip‘ ' " We'll need a plank to g^t 

across.”, oi'- - i 

Jan will get us one,” said Wanda. .. 

. V Como V on,” 'Clive said eagerly, and 
started back, ^ 

With the help of the rope they made 
pretty good time up the cliff, but when they 
got to the top Wanda insisted bn the boys 
waiting behind the crest while she went 
cautiously forward. M . . , 

‘Vlt's all right,” she said when she got back; 

1 can't see anyone about except Jan.” 

Jan was at work in the garden. He was 
a heavy set man. and his pleasant face was 
burped almost to .walnut colour by sun and 
wind.: Wanda explained what she wanted 
and. he nodded, r ' ' ; 

".There's a plank in toolshed.as might 
do. Missy. But her's heavy. I'll have to 
help'ce get]her over the hill.” 

- Wanda looked doubtful. “We don't 
want anyone to see us, Jan. Where is Mr 
Torgan ? ” 

“•Went fishing. Baint back yet far as I 
know.”. He looked at Wanda. “ You don't 
trust that gentleman, Missy ? V' ^ . 

Not ^ when it comes to this treasure, 

Jan,” Wanda answered. • V ' ■.. 

Ypu'm right,! •. Jan agreed, as ho stuck 
his'spade into the ground and started'to-; 
ward the toolshed. The plank was a huge 
thing and Chad saw at]' once that ‘ lie 'and 


thought I'd 
“ I must put 
my rod away,”,he remarked, and went out. 

The others stayed and talked a while to 
Mr Heriot, then Chad excused himself and 
went ^ off, to : find Jan. • The evening had 
■ turned dull and misty, and tho two got the 
plank, carried it to the top of the hill, and 
hid it in a go rise'clump. \ 

. . “ Do you think there's any truth in the 
treasure story, Jan ? ” Chad asked as they 
walked back. ,v , ; . , 

. “ The . master believes in , un,”.. Jan 
answered. “ He’ve'gdt some bid papers as 
tells the story. ■ Aye, I wouldn't wonder if 
'twere true, and I surely hope you fi.nds un. 
It would just about break the old gentle¬ 
man's heart if he had to sell this here place.” 

fiad as that, is it ? ” Chad asked. : 

; 'Mt surely is.”, ^ V-; 

' “ Do you : think anyone else is on the 
tragic, Jan ?. V. Chad inquired. . 

Jan’s , sharp eyes ' probed Chad’s face. 
“ You'm of the same opinion as Miss Wanda, 
I’m thinking.”; ; V 
” She does seem suspicious,” said Chad, 
•' , Jan frowned. < “ I don't know what' to 
think, Mr Chad. There's funny things going 
on. Folk walks about by night. I baini 
easy in my inind.” He stopped short, 
“ There be the Major. Best not say more. 
Voices do carry in this quiet air.”. , , 

Chad saw Major Garnett striding up the 
lull with a*pipe in his mouth. : 

’. “,1s it going to rain, Otter ?he called out. 

More, like fog. sir,”, said Jan, and 
Garnett walked with them down to the house. 

:. / , CHAPTER 6 

The Noise in the Night' ^ 

^fiAT night Chad lay awake thinking 
. ^ things oyer. i,. Thoughhe. had .known 
the Heriots for less than 48 hours he fdt 


desperately, keen to help them. What 
bothered him about this business was that 
if the treasure really were hidden some¬ 
where underground there would surely be 
some way to the hiding-place from the house. 

Wanda had already found one hidden 
cellar. It seemed to him that there must 
be another; or at any rate some passage 
from one of the two cellars into the heart of 
the hill.. He resolved that if they found 
nothing in the cave he would have another 
Imnt in the cellars. ;What he was most' 
afraid of was that the treasure had been in 
that 'second cellar and that someone had' 
found and gone off with it years ago. 
Wondering Avhether, this was the case, Chadi 
fell asleep-7-and the next thing he knew 
boiheorie was shaking him awake. ^ ^ < 

‘ ' “ Chad I Chad 1 ” It was Clive's voice. 
/'Wake iip l.” : , v • . .. : 

‘ . Chad sat up quickly. ” What's up ? ” he 
asked.’ ; ' ■' : • ■ ' ’ ‘ - - . ■ ^ 

: ■ ” I don't know. - I heard something. A 
sort of clang.I got,up and went to. the; 

;head of. the stairs, and heard someone^ 
moving below. Thought I'd better tell you.” ’ 
‘ Chad wasbut of bed like'a shot; • *' 

“ All right. Don't suppose it was any¬ 
thing out of the way, but we'd just as well, 
have a look-see. Did you see any light ? /' 
i “.Nq.V That's what mad mo suspicious.; 
If it was someone in the'house going doum‘ 

■ for anything they'd - have had a candle.” : 

■ That’s true,” said Chad, as he made 

:for the'door. ] 

I The windows were open and Chad slept 
]with blinds;^up. - Though the. night was 
bloudy,there was a moon behind the clouds 
and it was'not quite’dark. The two boys^ 

baint ; slipped oiit on to the landing and W'erit to 
I the head of the stairs. > . ^ . 

■ V. There ^vas hot a, sound except tlie slow^ 

tick of the tall bid grandfather clock in the 
hall below. ’ . ' ' 

] “ We’ll go .down,” Chad whispered, and 

; started down the stairs.' Silent as a ghost,' 

; Clive followed. Below all was •'equally 
\ quiet. There was no light, and no sound of 
! anyone moving.' Chad made along the 
.•passage into the back regions. There was 
; still a faint red glow .in tlie kitchen range,^ 
;.but nothing.moved.V,‘. .. V 

i Chad tried the back door and found it 

■ fast. Then he went ] back and tried Ithe 
cellar door, but that too was locked. ’ Jari' 


he'shtfSa if. ami .he ..was . always locked it last thing at night. . Thejr 

.“ The gap’s' about eight' feet wide,',' he ! “V. ■ - ^ VV ..V .. 

Jan got a saw and set to vvork. He’had ; ’Prather Jacko’s tulips ' were fine ;• Jacko began to feel kind too. 

^ enough for a show, ^ out his penknife//he went over to the 


standihgVoutricle, came ih. 

• “ Mr Torgan IS coming back," she said in 

TJa. Jet ^icsIll^rtA" 4-1 sa 


JMbther Jacko was proud of them too, | tulip bed. He cut a great afniful, aiicl 


a very annoyed ^^tohe. VV-. He is fishing the ] and longed : for a handful for her tea- 1 handed .. them oyer the gate.. Then,- 
?o\yer.p6ol. ^ We ,shall have to wait until h^ ^ tajffe. .- But Father Jacko wouldn't hear ; catching sight of Chimp;hie hurried away, 
is in the house be ore we start. ’ , of it. cut his precious blooms I ; He didn’t get home' agairi till nearly 

She looked at them longingly as she dinner-time.' Mother J acko had j list 
went off one morning to do her shopping, got back. ] She was carrying a buncli 
“ Lovely blooms ! ” said a neighbour |of very fine tulips. , - ! , ^ V f ; 

as she passed the gate,'* - - - - r . ^ ; “ Look, Jacko I ” she began, holding 

Mother -Jacko smiled,-and the two them out. ■ ‘ • ; - . . • . . V 


>. They;waited and waited,.but Torgan was 
dow as a snail... - He fished every yard of the. 
long pooh . At last he came to,the end, and 
they waited for hini to start back to the 
house. Imagine their disgust when they 


saw him turn back to the upper end and 
start fishing the pool down"a;second''tirrie 1 " 
T Wonder if he's Watelii n> iis ?Clive said. 


* I Wonder if he's Watching iis Clive said, 
1 Chad looked at his watch. ..“.It’s , nearly 
four. Too late to get that plank to the cave 
before.,tea.”- - --• 

Wanda bit her Up;“ It's too bad. Now 
we shall have to wait till tomorrow. ” 

“ Tell you what,” said Chad. “ I’ll slip 
out after tea and Tan and I will carry tho 
plank to the top of the cliff. Then we can 
.start early tomorrow.” 

.Wanda brightened. “That would help. 
But all the same I’m terribly disappointed.” 

Tea was at half-past four, and Torgan 
was there as well as Major Garnett. . 

“ Hulloa, youngsters, .what have you 
been up to ? ” Torgan cried jovially. 

“ Picnicking,” Wanda answered politely. 
“ Where did you go ? ” continued Torgan, 
“ Up on the hill,” said Wanda vaguely; 
then Major Garnett struck in. “Perhaps 
vyou'd like to know where I wont,” he said 
(Sarcastically. 

. “ I don't need to ask,” retorted Torgan. 

“ I'll lay you spent the whole day on Pixie's 
Pool. Trust you to collar tlio best fishing 
water.” 

“At 'any rate I was fishing with it, fly,” 
said Garnett sourly, ' 

“ Are you sure it wasn't a minnow ? ” 
' asked Torgan. ' . ' 

“ It was a minnow. ^ I never use one 
of those filthy things with a dozen hooks on 
it. In ray opinion it’s worse than worm 
fishing. But some people would use any¬ 
thing—even dynamite.” , ; 

Torgan burst out laughing, and the Major, 
very offeiided,;got up and left the room. 
Torgan turned to his host. “ Sorry,” he 
said, “butj npyer can help pulling Garnett's 
leg. He takes everything so seriously. 
He cliatiged the sub j ect. “ I me t old Ben 
Caunter, and ho told me there are some 


ladies went off together. 


.Outside a door banged and Father 


' Jacko, who was mending a puncture, = Jacko came in like a whirlwind. 
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« Who’s been picking my tulips ? ” / 

looked up for a mihute to grin ; then “ Who's been picking my tulij^s ? ” he 
went on with his job. ^ ^ roared! He-stopped and stared at the 

■ Lovely blooms ! " said a voice from biinchin his wife’s hand, 
the laiio. ■ ' . ■ Mother Jacko looked like a criminal 

Jacko didn't bother to answer. in .the, dock. “ Oh, no, I haven’t, 

- '“ Suppose you couldn’t spare a few dear .I.", she stammered. ;, *[ I bought 

“No fear I ” said Jacko. -them', for a shilling from.’a man in the 

.“ Not for myself,” said the voie'e.; High ..Street. They’re not ours.” 

'' I’m collecting for the hospital.'' ;■' I ' Bill; Father Jacko knew Jfis own when 

. Jacko shot a look over his shoulder, / he saw it. “,Tlie scounclrel I ’’ lie began, 
A shabby-looking. fellow to be collecting ] waving his arms, about, /f ‘ s ^ ^ '; 
for a hospital I He looked .a frightful; Jacko, afraid of • the. storm that was 
old tramp; but even 'a tramp could/coming,'sneaked Out of-{he room and 
have a kind heart. '' ran for his life. ' 


returned to the front door, - but it was both 
locked and bolted. All the windows in the 
sitting-rooms were closed. Tliey came 
back into the hall and Clive spoke. 

“ This beats me, Chad. The noise was 
loud enough to wake me, so I certainly 
didn’t dream it. Besides, I heard someone 
moving after I went out on .the landing.” , 
“ It must have been Torgan or Garnett,” 
Chad told him. “ One of them might.have 
come down for a book or something.”. 

suppose' you're; right,”; Clive an¬ 
swered slowly." "All the same, I can’t see 
why he didn’t have a light. Do you think 
we ought to knock up Jan ? '' 

■ “]No. . : Jan works Jolly; hard and he has 
to be up at six. What time is it now ?,” .. 

“It was just after two when I woke,” 
Clive said.' . ; ; ^ ‘ ^ 

' " Better go back to bed, Clive. I’l 
hang around a while arid if I hear anything 
I'llcall you;”.' r - ■ ,. • * 

J After, Cliye .had..gone to his room Chad 
sat down on a chair just inside the open 
^d9or of his own room and \yaited .there for 
quite a long time; .' A breezo^had got up 
arid he could hear the low thunder of the’ 
surf on thb cliffs. But no other.sound. At 
last he climbed into bed 'again and was 
soon asleep. ‘ . . 

' For a second time he was roused abruptly, 
this time by a sharp knock bn his. door.. . 
".Chad I .May I comejn ? ” cried Wanda., 
.“.Yes, come in,” he galled as he sat up. 
Wanda came in.- Tier face was pale and 
her eyes full of fright. 

"Jan has gone I ” she told him. 

" Jan gone I ” repeated Chad in a dazed 
voice. ; " Where ? 

, " That’s what none of us know.. Rachel 
woke lip to find he was gone from their 
room! She' didn't think anything 6 t it 
because he often gets’.up early to light the 
fire for her. She dressed and came down, 
but there was no fire and the blinds were 
still down and the doors locked. Then she 
got ' frightened and searched ; all /round. 
There wasn't a sign of him, and she came 
up to tell me.” • . , ' 

• Chad was wide awake now. • ’ ' ^ ■ 

- " Then that'.s what Clive heard,'-' he said 
sharply. ; He told her’quickly of the sound 
in the night, .S , 

, ./*;But I don’t understand,” said Wanda, 
beivildered; . “ You. say the doors were all 

locked. How did Jan get out ^.. 

,;' ‘ I don't know. Go arid tell Clive to 
dress quickly. I’ll be dowri.iri fiye miriutes.” 

Five , minutes later Chad, Clive, and 
Wanda were'searching the house, but.it 
did not take them long 'to make'certain 
that Jan was riot in it. ( Then they went put 
the back way and tried the outbuildings, 

, the cowshed, the' garden. Agairi^ not .a 
sign of,the missing man. / They came back 
to^ the kitchen, where Rachel, was waiting, 
Bachel was very, badly frightened, yet 
amazingly brave. . So far from giving way, 
she had lighted the fire and put on the 
kettle/ Chad told’her how Clive and ho 
had gmie round the house in the night. ' ' ' 
/VJan/must ■ have' heard ; the^ .hpise and 
gone down,'/he said. " Ferhaps^somebrio 
was trying to break in,” ' ’ ■ ' v 

' ■ “ But how did he get oiit of the house ? / 
Rachel questipned. •; '''** He. wouldn’t have 
waited to lock the door behind hini. Be¬ 
sides, they were alMbcked bnuthbjnside.” 

^ Chad shook , his . head; This was a .ques¬ 
tion lie could not answer.: As they stood 
gazing at one another dumbly the door 
opened and Mr Torgan appeared; 

“ .What's. the . matter ? ” he demanded. 
" Why are you all running about the house 
* ht this hour ? It isn’t seven yet.” • ■ 

Chad told hiiri what had happened. ' 

" Jan Otter , gone 1 ” repeated Torgan. 
“ And all the doors locked on the inside. 
Why, it's JmpossiblC I" ' ^ * 

'Mt may be, but it's true,’’ said Chad 
curtly. ■• ■ • - .; - : 

-Torgan looked from one to the other, 
“ He must have got through a window.” 

" They were all closed too—at least the 
downstairs ones,’' said Wanda. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you hear anything in the night, Mf Torgan ? ” 
" Not a sound. Never opeiied an eye 
until I heard you people running about.” 
Again ho • looked round. “ Has - anyone 
looked for / footmarks :he ariced ' sud¬ 
denly. No ; well I'rri going*'put to see if_ 
I can find any.” He hurried off. 

, Rachel dropped on a chair. “ Oh, what 
shall I do ?. ".she'said, 7 . ;. " • 

Wanda took charge. “ You’ll have a cup 
of tea,” she' said firmly. " And you're not 
to worry. Jari is all right. I'm sure of 
that.” . As she picked up the caddy she 
signed to the boys to leave the; kitchen. 
They slipped but. ’Bothwete feeling dazed. 
The front door was open and they went 
. outside. Next , minute Torgan came 
hurrying 'MckV.. ,“ boat's ' gone,” he 
said;=" Arid‘ there" are] footmarks/by _ trie 
■ landing which I'm pretty sure arc Otter's.'^ 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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HERE are Summer fashions 
the bigger schoolgirl will 
love to wear. There. • are 
frocks of all kinds from the 
simptest -washing dresses 
and sports suits to dainty 
creations for gay occasions, 
Charming designs —^ every 
one of them —with, the 
newest fashion points pre¬ 
sented in youthful mood. 
And every copy contains a 
FREE PATTERN for a 
charming ensemble of this 
delightful frock and one of' 
the newest slip-on coats. 



Over 100 years ago a young man, 
John Cadbury, set up shop in 
Birmingham. as a retailer of tea, 
coffee, drinking chocolate and cocoa 
nibs.-He installed as his assistant a 
real live Chinaman complete with“ 
pigtail and native costume. 

In his spare time John Cadbury ex¬ 
perimented in grinding cocoa beans 
with a pestle and mortar, for he 
foresaw that cocoa products were 
about to become more and more 
popular. In 1831 he rented a small 
warehouse as a factory. This new 


enterprise had just, found its feet 
when it had to stand the severe 
depression of trade which' hung over 
Great Britain in the eighteen-forties. 
For over 20 years John Cadbury 
made good progress,, but,later, the 
firm came near to closing. By this 
time John’s two sons, Richard and 
George, had come into the business, 
and they held it up by hard work and 
. sheer determination. 

* Before the. end of the ’sixties the 
Cadburys had weathered the storm, 
and in 1878 they decided to transfer 
the factory to the country. The 
notion was considered a wild adven¬ 
ture in 1880, but the Cadburys 
realised the advantages of clean and 
healthy surroundings both Jbr the. 
products and their tvorh^rs. They bought 
14^ acres of land four .miles from, 
Birmingham, and built a factory— 
the nucleus of the present day 
‘Factory in a Garden’at Bourm/ille. 
It opened with 230 employees; there 
are now over 8,000. In the words, of 
’ an old foreman of the firm:'‘They’ve 
never stopped building since.’ 
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^ al all Newsai'ents and Bookstalls, or 
7d. post Home or Abroad) from 
, liESTWAV, Bear Alley, Farringdon 
atreet, Condon, 



SE;ND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN 
INFANTS HOSPITAL I 

'T'HE INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospitiil of its kind to,be founded 
in Europe—was established ;in 1903 for the treatment .of the diseases and,, 
disorders of nutrition. There are now 100 cots; accommodation for .seven' 
Nursing Mothers;, an Out-patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial SunUght 
and Massage Departments; a Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and 
a Milk Laboratory.- The work carried on in the wards is supplemented by 
the Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, 
President! H.R.H, THE . PaiNOESS ROYAL. Chairman: LORD KEIVISLEY^ 

Subscriptions will ha gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary 9^ 






Vincent, Square, We;stmmster, S.W. 1. ' 
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Puzzle Sentence 
To be 

aaaaaaaaaa 
t C r I i O f U ! S e s 
i standing 
is the mark of a mean 

Answer next week 

The.Crocodile Bird 
'J'HE boaster was showing some 
of his treasures to a friend. 
Look at this lovely crocodile- 
skin bag,” he said. “ I shot tlic 
crocodile myself.” 

** What is this mark ? ” asked 
tiie friend, pointing to a damaged 
part 

“Oh, that was caused when the 
crocodile fell out of the tree.” 

This Week In Nature 
Young toads have developed 
their four legs and are now 
leaving the ponds. Their food 
consists of insects and worms of 
almost every kind. When about 
to eat the toad sits motionless 
until its intended victim moves, 
and then shoots out its tongue, so 
securing a meal. If alarmed or in 
danger it swells itself out to 
the utmost and exudes an acrid 
■ secretion from the pores of the skin. 

Ici On Parlo Fran^ais 



Le panicr 
baikel 


Le beurre Le boachor 

, butter butcher 


w'www Tk k k Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 

"HILDRENSIMEWSPAPER 

^ June 13, 1936 * ^ Every Thursday 2d Book Co., Tallis Street, E,C.4. . 

Whose LEGS are THESEr * 

A duinea and 20 Modek of „ th‘ Hd„« 

the Queen Mary as Prizes - 1 youngsters the idea of a 

. ' \Ai - : ^" ' T - ^ j j \ camping .near, the 

. seashore promised the j oiliest 

hIIiI holiday they had ever spent, 

111 morning after they had 

K H been there about a week, their 

',1 f old village some miles away. 

j 3 ^ 5 eye on the camp. 

--^ that I expect anyone 

snoop round this quiet 
he -said, “Still,., it’s 
''' to be sure,” 

'a —- “There’s the only stranger 

see,” Jane 

I -Taughed, pointing to a black 

■ dog which had just appeared, 
g ^<5|^ 7 8 9 " 10^^ The newcomer looked rather 

: ^7 tr“7 ! r~" . V n ^ ' fierce, so the four would have 

once more the C is offering a guinea and 20 models of the Queen ^ ^ 

Mary as prizes for a simple competition. All you have to^do is / it r i fE i i i * if f 
to name the creatures whose legs are shown in the pictures. The ten attacnecl iiimscii to 






“ Etes-vous pr^te, Marie ? 
Avez-vous le panier ? Alors 
apportez-moi, je vous prie, du 
beurre,’ un bifteck, et un chapelet 
d’ognons.” 

** /Ire you ready^ Marie ? Have 
you the basket Then bring, tne^ 
please, some butter, 'some steak, 
and a string of onions.** 

Numerical Anagram 
^ FAMOUS English warrior duke 
Whose battles are renowned. 
A celebrated admiral 
Who first the globe sailed round. 
A navigator who was killed 
By savage treachery. : 

A noted voyager who first 
America did see. 

A sailor, second in command 
In great Trafalgar’s' fight 
The v^el in which Nelson fell 
Combating for the right 
Initials of these six names take ' 
And place them side by side, 

Then they will show, as thus 
arranged, 

The year when Nelson died. 

Answer next week 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
OEC.22 ■ Shortest Dag 


correct names apper r in the list which follows: ' ' v , ^ 

Anteater, Antelope, Bison, Bull, Crab, Crayfish, .Donkey, Eagfle, .Elephant, 
Emu, Fro^, Hawk, Hippopotamus, Horse, Llama, Lobster, Mule, Newt, Ostrich, 
Pangolin, Rhinoceros, Spider, Toad, Tortoise, Turtle, Vulture, Yak." , ■ ■ . 

Write the names tn ink on a postcard and number them as in the 
pictures. Also wrii:e clearly your name, address, and 'age, for age 
may be taken into account when judging." Tfie competition's open . 
to boys and girls of 15 or under. Postcards^ must be addressed'to ‘ 
C N Competition bo. 2, 1 Tallis House, London, E C4 (Comp.), to 
arrive not later than first post on Friday, June 19- : 

In the event of 'several competitors correctly solving all ten pictures, 
or of other ties, the prizes will be awarded for the correct (or nearest) ■ 

and best-written attempts.- \ . .. , . 

. There is no entry fee, and the Editor’s decision niust be accepted as '■ 
final. Families cor .nected with the Amalgamated * Press may ii6t 
compete. : \ 


. The Record B reaker i ^ ^ 

TfiiE parachutist was telling his Tn tli 
. - -friends about m .adventure | ‘th 
when he came down in a tree. is in tl 
. “The farmer was very decent -West, 
about it,” he said, ■ “In fact, ,mbrn 
he told me I had made a local ,:turn : 

record.” ..... . . East. 

“ What w'as that ? .” asked a '.ture s 
listener. .■ . . > .. . . ^ < 'Moon 

“ He said that I was the first be see 
man' to climb’ down any 'of liis , South 
trees'before climbing up.” ■ a.m. c 


’ Other Worlds Next Week : ' 
JN the evening Jupiter is lbwjn 
. ‘the South-East and Neptune 


morning :Sa-*^^g . , | 

turn is'ki 'the’ 


^ . :East..Thepic-^^^>g 

d a Jure shows the fc it >7,7 
• ^ ' 'Moon as it hi ay 
first be seen looking * Kimt;, 
bis South at 8.30™®^ 
■ a.m. oh Sunday,'June 14. 


Overlapping Names' 





Yhe names of the three objects 
shown here will overlap if tliey 
are written in the squaresJn the 
right order. Answer next week 

SPRING EQUINOX 
'MMCH20 


-0ct4 M 
Summet/ir/H 
.TTmerPHI 
ends tein 




DAYLIGHT 


SEPTE3 -1—'^'^Longe^lDag JUNE 2f 

^AUTUMN EQUINOX .... ^SUMMER EOISTICE 

The C N Calendar, Tim calendar shows daylight, twiligiit, and dark- 
ness on ,June 13- The days are now getting longer. The arrow 
indicating the date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


A Well-Known Verse 
Qan you read this very familiar 
verse? ^ ^ , . 

Eht wefruc shot , eht llenk fo 
■ gnitrapyad,';.' 

Ehf gniwol dreh sdniw ylwols re’o 
,eht ael, - • 

■ Elit nahihguolp drawemoh sdolp 
sih yraew yaw, 

Dna sevael eht dlrow ot ssenkrad 
dna ot em. Answer next week 

Barkless Dogs 

^LL dogs do not bark. There are 
^ three kinds that do not give 
vent to their feelings in this way. 
They are the native Australian 
dog, the Egyptian shepherd-dog, 
and the lion-headed dog of Tibet. 

The Passing of Time 
TfiiE watch is ticking, ticking, 
Ticking the minutes ,away; 
.And minutes make up the hour, ■ 
And hours make up the day. 

The clock is striking, striking 
The. hours so loud and clear; 

The hours,make up the day, 

And the days make up the year. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWEUS 
Arithmetical Piizzle. X L L E N T. 

y«iO, L=50, and ENT is TEN 
transposed. . 

Rebus. Civic. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
L | A | IV|N^5|’r|^¥rp ^LjAlNlP 
G 0 ^1 n A P ii-.£0 

F L B 

RALtL^AZLAS^T 
DsiwE 4riAi 
AZOkJ g^^F_AG^tH AAL 
AAyi^bLLFOLEsMbLLL 

sweater^ETERNAL 



that he attached himself to 
them . and' refused to be 
shoqshed away. 

.“I believe he’s trying to 
make us follow him up the 
path,” Jane said. “ I wonder 
: what he wants ? ” 

* ‘ Let’s see, ’ ’ suggested Kate. 
Perhaps his owner has had 
an accident near here and the 
dog is trying to lead us along 
- to help.” ' 

^ The others laughed. 

, “ Not very likely,” scoffed 

, Don, but he agreed to her 
suggestion; so they all scurried 
after the dog, who bounded 
along the path at a great rate. 

, Past the gate of the camp 
, field and do^yn a winding lape 
. they went until .Don . at last 
■ stopped short, ' 

“ Phoo I This is nonsense/’ 
lie snorted.- “I believe the 
: silly animal is only leading us 
a dance/,’ . 

. “ There’s a cottage just 
ahead among tho trees,” 
Jeremy pointed but. If the 
dog belongs there we'll . get 
his owner to tie him up for a 
bit while we scoot off. We 
must shake him off somehow.” 

However when they got to 
the gate they heard loud calls 
for help. 

“ Somebody in distress. I 
told you I ” shouted Kate, as 
they all dashed tip the path. 

The door was shut, but they 
found a way in through an 
open window, and then, hav¬ 
ing been, guided upstairs by 
the cries, they saw a ladder 
lying on a floor. 

Above was an open loft 
door. Looking through it 
, was an elderly woman with 
white hair. 

■ “ I was horrified when ' I 
heard the ladder fall,” she 
/said, .“and found 1 was a 
prisoner. I was afraid I might 
wait , hours before anyone 
passed and heard my shouts,^’ 
** We shouldn’t have come 
this way if it hadn’t been for 
your dbg,” Don.told her, then 
stooped to^ pat the sensible 
animal who had understood 
that his mistress was in 
trouble and had gone off to 
find assistance. 
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By cleaning your .teeth after every meal 
you guard them against decay, v/hich 
brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean them 
after every meaf and visit your dentist 
regularly. 
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Fill in and post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube will be sent to you. 


COUPON 


To Euthymof, Dept. 81/76, I 
50 Beak Street, London, W.1 .1 


Please send me a week’s free sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 
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Send p.c. for free copy of illustrated 
children,'8 Story .Book ‘*.Botcr and 
Pamela,". It tolls a thrilling storj* in 
which you too will find Intei’Csti . ; ' 
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Baren Ltd. (Dept. 10), Dartford. 
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DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 

LAIiGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 








